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DECORATING  A  CHURCH  (E  A^TEU  1 
EVE). 

(SKK  1I.I.l'!ITUATIOS  US  PAUB  813.) 

The  old  grmy  chancul  arch  looks  bright, 
Gilt  bj  the  slant  sanbeani, 

Shed  from  the  glor}-  of  those  saints 
Who  in  von  window  gleam ; 

And  now  that  every  meadow  shows 
Its  own  peculiar  gem, 

These  ancient  walls  seem  blossoming 
As  if  to  rival  them. 

Anemones  bloom  with  a  dye 
As  proud  as  that  of  Tyre, 

Azaleas  round  the  altar-cross 
Glow  with  a  harmless  fire ; 

Violets  adwn  the  marble  helm 

Of  that  bold  knight  of  Richard’s  host. 

And  every  pulpit  panel  can 
Its  special  flower-wreath  boast. 

And  while  fair  votaries  deck  the  wall 
And  twine  the  pillars  with  spring  flowers. 
Some  imseen  feet  have  scaled  the  Might, 
Where  the  deep-sounding  organ  towers. 
And  softly  as  the  brooding  hird 
That  mourns  its  rifled  nest,  we  hear 
The  vox  kumana  stop  breathe  forth, 

So  tender  sweet,  so  silver  clear. 

Then  presently,  with  royal  pomp. 

The  scdtened  thunder  breaks  the  calm, 

A  giant  chorus  to  the  strain  | 

Of  David’s  noble  battle  psalm ; 

Until  we  see,  or  think  we  see. 

All  Asia  rousing  to  the  war. 

With  streams  ofspears  and  sheaves  of  swords,  ^ 
And  banners  gathering  from  afar. 

And  firom  this  mighty  stir  and  din  I 

A  voice  soars  up,  as  th  .  lark  soars 
O’er  lightning  clouds  an  ’.  rtdling  stmrm,  | 
Whro  heaven  its  hoaided  wrath  outpours;  | 
And  then  a  choir  of  angels  seem  ! 

To  lead  us  back  to  Elden’s  bowers. 

Where  blooms  the  deathless  amaranth,  { 
And  sunshine  glowsnndimmed  by  showers.  | 
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THE  DICKENS  GALLERY. 

We  shall  issne  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
next  number  of  Emr  SAirsDAT,  Na  21, 
the  secoad  of  Mr.  Eytinge’s  series  of  fidl- 
.  page  drawings  illustrating  the  {xincipal 
characters  in  Chnries  Dickens’s  nov^a 
The  artist  has  chosen  Us  subject  this  time 
from  **  The  (Rd  Curiosity  Shop,”  and  made 
an  admiraUe  study  of  Dick  Swiveller  and 
“  The  Murchioaess.” 

Back  Ncxbxrs  o»  Etkkt  Satckdat 
from  Jnnnaiy  1st  can  be  supplied  tor  a  lia- 
ited  time  by  application  to  the  publiaherBor 
any  news-dealer. 


Som  Oxfmrd  Univmrsity  men  have  odd 
tastesL  One  of  them  haa  been  keeping  a 
boa-coMStrictm:  in  a  box  in  his  room.  The 
snake  made  a  sortie  the  other  day,  and  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  an 
unpleasant  way.  What  swt  of  eempaokm- 
ship  can  a  man  find  in  a  boa  ?  Usually  a 
smart  young  Oxford  fellow  avoids  one. 


PERidNALS.  I 

—  Charles  Lcmaitic,  the  son  of  the  distin-  I 
(piiihcd  actor,  hm  left  a  five  act  piece,  called  ! 
Jjo  Boaquetiire  da  Chiteau  tFEau,  { 

—  Ixotard  has  taken  to  the  vclocipctle,  and  ^ 
will  shortly  give  some  carious  performances 
with  that  instrument  in  lA>ndon. 

—  Patti  has  been  asked  to  sing  at  the  Tui-  | 
leriet,  and  has  requested  the  favor  to  appear,  not  i 
as  an  artisle  but  as  a  private  lady  of  the  beau-  | 
wsonde.  ; 

—  Serandin,  a  Pari.sian  wit,  regretting  the  : 
stay  of  Prince  I’ierre  in  I'ranee,  says  that  “  the  1 
Prince’s  pistols  are  the  only  part  of  him  which 
go  oflF !  ” 

—  At  Vienna  a  young  prince  is  studying  ns-  , 
.siduously  for  the  stage,  lie  has  given  tip  hi.s  j 
military  rank  and  his  aristocmtic  family  name  ' 
;)our  I'amour  de  Vart.  I 

—  General  Prim  has  lately  sent  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon  a  jiresent  of  20,000  cigars,  giUled  j 
at  each  end,  decorate<l  with  the  letter  “  N,”  also  ' 
gilded,  and  worth  about  Is.  2  rf.  apiece.  The  ' 
Emperor  in  return  has  presented  to  the  Regent 
two  vases  of  Sevres  china. 

—  The  Pete  Gratry,  who  has  just  been  nom¬ 
inated  Director  of  the  Academy,  is  renowned 
for  his  absence  of  mind.  One  day  when  he  was 
going  to  the  Sorhonne,  where  he  lectured  on 
theology,  he  imagined  that  he  had  forgotten  his  | 
watch,  and  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  to  see  if  he  i 
had  time  to  go  home  and  fetch  it.  | 

—  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  given  his  views  on  com-  | 
pulsory  education.  Although  he  had  always  ob¬ 
jected  to  Government  interfering  in  religion  and 
education,  he  is  willing  to  for^o  hu  sentiments  | 
in  favor  of  every  child  being  educate*!,  seeing  , 
the  lamentable  ignorance  of  London  children.  ' 
He  trusts  the  Bible  will  be  need  and  insisted  i 
upon,  and  that  the  doctrinal  matter  will  be  left  j 
to  the  care  of  Sanday  schools. 

—  Don  Enriqae  de  Bourbon,  when  on  his  i 
way  to  the  dari  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  : 
turned  to  one  of  the  attendants  and  related  the  ; 
following  story :  There  was  an  old  woman  to  : 
whom  he  ba<l  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  alms.  I 
One  day,  when  he  was  passing  out  of  church,  , 
this  person  met  him,  and  failing  on  her  knees  , 
begged  him  to  hear  her.  Touch^  by  the  e  no-  ; 
tion  she  exhibited,  he  invited  her  to  speak,  never 
doubting  that  she  had  some  request  to  make. 
She  at  once  rose,  and,  with  the  air  of  an  inspired 
prophetess,  said,  “  Monseigneur,  never  fight  a 
duel !  If  you  do,  you  will  instantly  be  killed.” 

“  Till  this  day,”  added  the  Prince,  “  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  prediction  of  the  sorceress.  I 
know  not  what  now  brings  it  to  my  mind.” 
This  quite  eclipses  Meg  Merrilies. 

—  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Graphic  . 
says  :  “  1  recently  visitm  the  studio  of  Gustave 
{  Dorc,  where  I  (band  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold, 

;  with  whom  our  celebrated  artist  departed  on  the 
following  day  for  England.  He  showed  bm,  with 
his  usnal  kindness,  n  pictnre  which  he  had  lately 
finished,  bnt  which  be  was  naable  to  inclade 
among  the  number  be  sent  to  the  Exhibinon. 
It  is  a  most  poetical  conception.  Under  the  sil¬ 
ver  moonbeams,  in  a  blnisn  pennmhra,  the  vague 
I  form  of  a  Roman  cirens  is  perceived.  In  the 
:  arena,  here  and  there  soiled  with  blood,  lie  the 
'  corpses  of  some  martyrs  given  np  to  wild  beests, 

'  who  are  tearing  them  to  pieces  in  the  shade  and 
{  silence.  The  livid  bodies  stretched  ander  a  star- 
I  IT  sky,  the  beasts  creeping  and  eronehing  ander 
I  tM  walls,  and  lickiag  the  btood-staiaed  earth, 

^  the  corpses  still  warm  and  palpitating,  fill  the 
I  imagination  with  a  horror  w^h  borders  closely 
on  disgust  Bot  above  this  sombre  scene  hover 
four  winged  and  diaphanoas  spirits,  —  foar  an¬ 
gels  of  ethereal  whiteness.  Thm  lovely  beings 
have  received  the  departed  spirits,  to  conduct 
them  into  the  ranks  of  the  celmtial  army.  Next 
to  this  picture  was  a  page  of  living  and  hideons 
tealiam  gathered  on  the  soil  of  a  gin-palace. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  the  lowest  class  grovel,  drink, 
and  sing  under  the  briUiaiicy  of  gas,  in  an 
ataao^here  reeking  with  alcohot.  What  a 
movement  of  bnitiali  joy,  what  an  unbridling 
of  bratish  enthnsiasm,  what  a  paroxysm  of  aiti- 
mel  passions  does  it  contain  !  A  little  further, 
in  a  third  pictnre,  is  the  bust  of  one  of  these 
drunkards,  a  yonng  red-haired  Irishman :  he 
bolds  in  his  hs^  a  large  pewter-pot,  half  empty, 
end,  ss  if  stupid  by  prolonged  lao^ter,  is  now 
ready  to  weep.  I  ^ve  given  yon  this  sketch  as 
a  specioMn  tk  Uie  splendid  book  which  we  are 
led  to  believe  yon  will  owe  to  the  intelligent 
coHeborarion  Of  Blanchard  Jerrold  and  Gns- 
Uve  Dord.” 


JAPANESE  SCENES. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER.  BY  LEONARDO  | 
DA  VINCI.  : 

The  groat  workers  of  the  kliiliUo  Ages 
were  not  merely  the  engineers  of  new 
lines  of  thought :  they  were  alto  the  brawny 
navigators  w!io,  with  their  own  liands, 
hewro  and  dug.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  seems 
to  have  shared  the  versatility  of  these  men. 
He  was  not  only  accomplished  in  all  knight¬ 
ly  exercises,  although  merely  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  notary,  but  he  was  also  an  nrehi- 
teet,  sculptor,  musician,  improvisatore  paint¬ 
er,  an<l  poet.  He  was  an  engineer,  with 
bold  schemes  for  a  canal  between  Florence 
and  Pisa ;  he  wrote  on  anatomy,  mathemat^ 
ics,  perspective,  and  mechanics ;  he  was 
great  in  designs  for  fortifications ;  he  in¬ 
vented  machines  to  facilitate  swimming. 
Leonardo  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for 
his  greatest  work  almost  immediately  began 
to  (lerish,  and  the  Gascon  crossbowmen  in 
the  French  invasion  made  a  target  of  the 
model  of  his  great  statue  to  the  first  Slbrza. 
Leonardo’s  greatest  work,  The  Last  8up- 
per,”  was  painted  for  the  end  wall  of  the 
refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  San¬ 
ta  Maria  della  Grazie  at  Milan,  painted  be¬ 
fore  1499.  From  the  beginning  all  went 
wrong  with  this  pictnre,  that  seemed  pro¬ 
jected  under  evil  sUrs.  The  convent  was 
damp  and  ill-built,  the  wall  dangerously 
placed  between  the  kitchen  and  th''  refec¬ 
tory.  In  1500  an  inundation  laid  the  cham¬ 
ber  under  water  for  some  time ;  and  one 
who  saw  the  picture  in  1642  spoke  of  it  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  1652  a  door  was  bro¬ 
ken  through  under  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour, 
which  destroyed  the  feet.  In  1726  a  miser¬ 
able  bungler,  as  conceited  as  he  was  imbe¬ 
cile,  painted  it  all  over.  In  1770  a  fi>ol 
named  Mazza  retouched  all  but  three  heads. 
This  was  the  man  Barry  fonnd  at  work,  to 
his  horror  and  indignation.  Before  this,  the 
unhappy  picture  had  been  whitewashed. 
In  1796  Napoleon  gave  express  orders  to 
respect  the  sacred  room  ;  bat  later  generals 
i  turned  it  into  a  stable  and  hay  depot. 
Luckily  the  great  man’s  sketches  for  these 
pictures  are  still  extant ;  the  head  of  the 
Saviour,  which  our  artist  has  copied,  is  in 
the  Gallery  at  Milan,  on  a  soiled  and  creased 
bit  of  paper.  Ten  studies  for  heads  of  the 
Apostles  are  preserved  at  the  Hague,  and 
three  more  are  in  England.  Of  tms  great 
picture  of  the  Last  Sapper  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  anecdotes  extant.  Tne  Prior,  it  is  said, 

;  complained  to  the  Pope  of  Leonardo’s  delay 
I  in  completing  the  work,  especially  the  heads 
j  of  Our  Savionr  and  of  Jodas.  'Die  painter, 

'  stnnmoned  to  account  for  his  tardiness,  re- 
I  plied  that  he  despaired  of  attaining  his  ideal 
I  of  the  tender  beauty  and  dignity  of  Our  Sa- 
I  viour’s  face,  hut  that  the  malice  and  gr^di- 
I  ness  of  Judas  be  could  take  from  the  Prior; 
j  which  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  done.  Da 
I  Vinci  in  this  pictnre  has  invested  the  Sa- 
I  viour’s  face  with  the  blended  attributes  of 
j  divimty  and  humanity.  The  serene  majesty 
i  of  Deity  is  softened  hr  a  compassionate  for- 
I  giveness,  in  which  love  and  sorrow  are 
united.  An  English  traveller,  who  saw  the 
picture  not  long  before  Barry’s  visit,  men¬ 
tions  the  peculiarity  that  on  one  of  St.  John’s 
hands  there  are  six  fingers  (the  ^etch  of  a 
finger,  afterwards  intended  to  be  altered, 
was  probably  left  by  mistake  nnobhterated). 
With  such  great  gifts  as  he  possessed,  we 
wonder  why  Leonaroo  did  not  leave  behind 
him  more  pictures ;  we  think  the  true  rea¬ 
son  of  this  was  that  the  painter  was  too 
versatile,  and  aimed  at  too  moch ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  reviser  and  projector,  and  to 
have  spent  too  much  time  in  planning  and 
dreaming.  Perbi^  the  sarcastic  PoatifT 
Btrnck  tM  true  mark  when  Leonardo  began 
his  work  at  Rome  by  spending  months  in 
preparing  varnidies  and  boiling  oils.  “  This 
man,”  he  said,  will  never  do  anything,  for 
^  he  j^pares  for  the  end  before  he  has  even 
I  made  a  commencement.”  Michael  Angelo, 

:  of  whom  Leonardo  was  jealous,  gave  the 
I  FlorentiMs  works,  the  n^hlc  used  to  say, 
while  his  rival  gave  them  only  words.  In- 
f  deed,  no  man  of  inch  great  fame  has  left  so 
I  few  pictures  behind  him. 


Throvoh  boiAs  of  recent  travel  and  the 
busy  pencils  of  adventurous  artists,  we  are 
likely  to  become  pretty  well  acimainted  with 
I  the  social  life  of  Japan  and  China.  We 
I  have  already  printed  severtd  pictures  illus- 
i  trating  Ea^rn  costume  or  character,  — 
such  as  “  New  Year’s  Day  in  China,”  “Ja¬ 
panese  Ladi^”  etc. ;  and  in  the  present 
number  we  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  in¬ 
terim  of  a  barber’s  in  Yokohama,  on 
S08,  and  on  page  fll7  a  compankui- 
entitled  “Japanese  Ladies’  'Toilet.” 
With  regard  to  the  first  engraving,  it  will 
strike  the  reader  that  shampooing  in  Japan 
is  something  of  an  ordeal. 


Wf.  give  on  page  SIS  the  second  of  Ga- 
varni’s  typical  fetches  of  the  months.  The 
pictures  cominrising  this  series  contain  many 
of  Gavarni’s  most  characteristic  touches, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  designs  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  preserved  by  the  engraver. 


Accordino  to  a  calculation  in  the  Paris 
J/onde,  the  number  of  capital  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  France  in  1868  was  569;  bnt 
only  eleven  criminals  were  condemn^  to 
death,  and  of  these  five  only  were  executed, 
j  the  remaining  six  having  had  their  sentences 
!  commuted. 


GOOD  OLD  SAXON. 

I  LOVE  the  racy  English  of  old  times. 
Before  its  Latin  softness  o’er  it  crept, 
When  mighty  scalds  were  valiant  in  their 
rhymes. 

Nor  tamely  o’er  the  tinkling  harji-strings 
.swept. 

As  though  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  slept, 
Or  spoke  in  vowelled  whispers  among  limes. 
Our  Vative  rough-hewn  words  are  less 
inept 

Ilian  daintier  speech  flung  off  in  silver 
chimes. 

Our  tongue  should  have  a  likeness  to  the 
land,  — 

A  s.nack  of  crag  and  torrent,  tarn  and 
glen,  — 

In  nouns  and  verbs  that  shepherds  under¬ 
stand. 

Meet  tor  the  use  of  hardy  fighting  men. 
Brief  and  sonorous,  till  we  seem  to  stand 
And  hear  brave  Geoffrey  Chaucer  rhyme 
again. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  The  Cunard  Line,  says  an  English  jia- 
per,  is  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
never  having  lost  a  vessel  or  a  passenger. 

—  A  fine  marble  statue  of  Hercules  has 
just  been  found  in  the  Roman  cisterns  dis¬ 
covered  at  Constantina,  Algeria.  It  has 
been  deposited  in  the  museum  of  that  town. 

—  A  street  crowd  in  London  was.  recent¬ 
ly  “  greatly  amused  ”  when  the  carriages  of 
a  wedding-pafty  were  blocked  in  a  narrow 
street  by  two  loads  of  cradles  and  baby- 
wagons. 

—  As  a  proof  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  popular- 
iiU’,  we  may  mention,  says  the  London 
Court  Journal,  that  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  the  first  number  of  the  “Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood”  have  been  sold. 

—  Next  summer  the  celebrated  miracle- 
play,  the  Poitsion,  the  last  relic  of  those  le- 
ligious  representations  from  which  the  dra¬ 
matic  literatures  of  all  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  sprung,  will 
again  be  performed  in  the  Bavarian  village 
of  Ober-Ammergau. 

—  After  an  intermission  of  1800  years 
Langmi  has  lately  reopened  the  Pompeii 
Theatre  with  “  'The  Child  of  the  Regiment.” 
The  manager  solicits  the  continuance  of 
the  patronage  bestowed  upon  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Mai  cus  Quintus  Martius,  and  promises 
to  equal  the  efforts  of  that  eminent  man- 
ager. 

—  HcMcforth  St.  Petersburg  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  French  dramatic  authors  a  per¬ 
centage  on  each  performance  of  their  works. 
Opera  to  have  the  same  treatment.  The 
consequence  is,  that  for  the  moment  France 
declares  Russia  to  be  one  of  the  most  civil¬ 
ized,  if  not  the  most  civilized,  land  of  the 
world. 

—  The  volume  which  fetchetl  the  highest 
price  at  the  recent  sale  of  the  libra^  of  the 
late  Sainte  Beuve,  was  the  “  Essai  sur  les 
Revolutions  ”  by  Chateanbriand,  with  high¬ 
ly  Catholic  notes  by  the  author  of  “  Lc  Ge¬ 
nie  du  Christiaaisme,”  which  fetched  the 
Mice  of  3,100  francs,  and  was  bought  by  the 
Viscount  Chateaubriand. 

—  According  to  M.  Pouchet,  the  archi- 
tectnre  of  birds  has  changed  with  that  of 
men.  In  former  days,  when  its  nest  was 
built  against  Gothic  edifices,  the  swallow 
made  a  semi-globular  nest  witli  a  very  small 
rounded  entrance,  but  in  the  new  streets  of 
Rouen  its  nests  are  now  found  of  a  semi- 
ovmd  instead  of  semi-globular  shape,  and 
the  entrance  is  a  long  traverse  cleft. 

—  Figaro  sent  a  reporter  to  give  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  row  at  the  Paris  medical  schools. 
He  remarks :  “  At  the  moment  I  was  leav¬ 
ing,  a  student  exclaimed,  ‘  Turn  him  out  I  ’ 
I  stopped,  looked  round,  hut  nowhere  was 
the  man  with  a  voice  and  defiant  in  action 
to  be  seen.  “  I  beg  that  he  will  be  gowl 
enough  to  call  at  my  office  and  bring  his 
words  with  him.  1  am  responsible  for  all 
I  write.”  Reporting  is  peculiar  in  France, 
and  rather  glaitiatorial. 

—  Much  speculation  has  been  afloat  in 
Paris  siMe  tne  acquittal  of  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  as  to  what  result  the  deplorable 
affair  tk  Autenil  will  have  definitoly  for  him. 
Besides  the  25,000  firaMs  which  ne  has  to 
pay  as  damages  to  the  family  of  Victor  Noir, 
it  appears  that  be  is  also  liable  for  the  costs 
of  tne  suit,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  110,000 
or  115,000  francs.  But  who  is  to  pay  them? 
The  ^ince  docs  not  pass  for  a  rich  man, 
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the  only  property  which  he  is  known  to  pos¬ 
sess,  a  most  modest  habitation  on  the  Fran- 
co-13elgian  frontier,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ardennes,  is  but  of  little  value,  which  has 
been  still  further  lessened  by  a  recent  fite. 
It  is  therefore  presumed  that  his  Imperial 
cousin  will  be  laid  under  the  necessity  of 
discharging  this  debt  of  blood.  It  is  now 
rumonul  that  in  virtue  of  the  special  rights 
over  the  members  of  his  family  which  were 
accorded  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  the 
Constitution,  the  £m{)eror  wished,  and  still 
wishes,  momentarily  to  exile  the  Prince,  and 
that  this  last  energetically  rel'uses  to  be  sent 
out  of  France. 

—  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere’s  pictures  were 
recently  sold  by  auction  in  London,  and 
realized  £  16,700.  Ary  Schefi’er’s  “Fran- 
cisca  da  Rimini  ”  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Agnew  for  1,830  guineas;  David  Roberts’s 
drawings  of  the  Iloly  Land  brought  from 
60  to  200  guineas ;  Poole’s  scene  from 

Cymbeline  *’  realized  510  guineas ;  Gains¬ 
borough’s  “Miss  Ann  Ford”  brought  600 
guineas ;  Muller’s  “  Salmon  Trap  ”  realized 
1,270  guineas ;  Ilurlstone’s  “  Boys  of  Serra 
Genesco,”  490  guineas ;  Pyne’s  “  Regatta 
on  Windermere,”  200  guineas ;  and  Lin- 
nell’s  “  A  Storm  in  Harvest,”  1,850  guineas. 

—  It  is  interesting  to  learn,  from  the 
preface  written  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Jiln,  to  accompany  “  L’Ami  des  Femmes  ”  in 
the  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  works,  the  precise  part  in  society 
which  the  woman  M.  Dumas,  Jil.t,  loves  to 
paint  is  destined  to  play.  M.  Dumas,  fih, 
looks  upon  her  as  the  natural  foe  of  large 
fortunes,  as  the  providential  destroyer  of  the 
idle  man.  The  idea  is  not  new,  since,  like 
every  idea  of  importance  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  social  literature  of  France,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Balzac.  There  is  much  that  is 
new,  however,  in  M.  Dumas’s  presentation 
of  the  idea. 

—  One  of  the  Indian  papers  quotes  the 
following  beautiful  stanzas  troiii  a  poem  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Rajah  Kali  Krishna  Bahadoor 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  dcstribing  the 
Galatea  as  the  ship  appeared  on  the  night 
of  II.  R.  Il.’s  ball:  — 

*^The  wexe  m  a  const  Hatton  brijrht, 

But  chief  Karl  Mayo  aofl  the  neir-maile  knight, 

The  youngett  Star  of  India  —  KnglamUs  Prince  — > 
Like  sail  and  moon  their  splendor  did  erinoe  ) 

Sweet  mu^ic,  played  with  auoh  enchanting  ut| 

Awoke  reflponses  in  each  lltPner's  heart. 

The  ladUs  were  as  Jewels^  each  a  pearl 
fit  for  a  kltig  to  wear.  The  noble  Karl 
Was  as  the  diamond  )  and  the  ruby  retl 
Was  typified  by  our  young  Duke —  Alfred,” 

Tills  is  what  the  late  Tom  Hood  would  have 
called  “  prose  and  worse.” 

—  There  is  a  celebrated  picture  of  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
his  wife,  watching  her  movements  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  stockings,  revolving  and 
contriving  his  loom,  that  was  in  after  years, 
to  revolutionize  the  labor  of  thousands.  An 
English  paper  asks :  “  Might  not  a  com¬ 
panion-picture  be  painted  depicting  Elias 
Howe  watching  his  mother  or  his  sister 
making  a  shirt  or  suit  of  clothes  ?  How 
he  must  have  watched  and  contrived,  and 
watched  and  contrived  again,  ere  he  gave 
birth  to  that  powerful  ‘  eye-pointed  needle  ’  I 
And  then,  further,  a  third  picture  might 
be  produced,  showing  George  A.  Fairfield 
simplifying,  perfecting,  and  improving 
Howe’s  invention,  till  ttiere  came  forth  that 
marvel  for  all  mechanics,  ‘  'The  Weed  Fam¬ 
ily  Favorite  ’  Sewing  Machine,  a  machine 
that  is  without  question  the  very  bmu-ideal 
of  perfectness  and  simplicity.  We  hear 
with  astonishment  that  the  sale  of  these  pop¬ 
ular  machines  now  exceeds  80,000  a  year.” 

—  The  duel  between  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensicr  and  Don  Henri  de  Bourbon  is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  Bourbon  history  repeating 
itself.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1870,  Henri 
de  Transtaraarre  killed  his  brother.  King 
Peter  the  Cruel,  in  a  field  at  Monteuil.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  1778,  a  duel  took  place 
between  the  Count  d’ Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X.)  and  his  cousin  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon.  The  parties  met  in  the  presence 
of  six  noblemen,  and  the  two  princes,  draw¬ 
ing  their  swords,  attacked  each  other  with 
such  fury  that  they  would  soon  have  put  an 
end  to  the  contest  had  not  some  of  the 
parties  present  interfered.  The  Count 
d’ Artois  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  sword- 
arm,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  being  a  much 
better  swordsman  than  his  antagonist.  The 
occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  owing  to  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon’s  having  had  the  im¬ 
prudence,  at  a  grand  masquerade,  to  lift  up 
the  mask  of  the  Count  a’ Artois,  who  was 
incognito  with  a  lady  whom  she  had  dis¬ 
missed  from  amongst  her  dames  of  honor. 
The  young  and  spirited  lover  was  so  much 
incensed  with  this  act  of  presumption,  that, 


forgetting  all  the  consideration  due  to  her  I 
sex  and  rank,  he  straightway  wrung  the  [ 
duchess’s  nose,  and  threw  the  whole  court  ' 
into  confusion.  Other  days  other  manners,  j 
—  wringing  a  lady’s  nose  —  and  a  duchess’s 
nose  I  “O  France  I  Sweet,  sweet  France  I  ” 

—  Time  is  ever  on  the  move;  and  Sci¬ 
ence  at  her  lofty  height  will  ever  move  with 
fleeing  time.  We  have  become  accustomed 
of  late  to  treat  the  most  prodigious  discov¬ 
eries  as  every-day  occurrences.  But  now  we 
may  notice  one  which  is  sure  to  create  un¬ 
usual  excitement,  not  from  its  extraordinary 
usefulness,  but  from  the  revolution  which  it 
is  sure  to  cause  in  existing  arrangements. 
An  Irish  savant,  young  in  years,  but  old  in 
wisdom,  anatomist  and  chemist  at  the  same 
time,  claims  to  have  discovered  an  essence 
which  will  enable  each  and  every  body  to 
sing  the  most  delightful,  the  most  difficult 
tunes  in  any  voice  ne  or  she  might  choose, 
by  simply  moistening  the  vocal  organs  and 
following  his  prescriptions.  He  says  the 
human  larynx  can  be  arranged  to  produce 
sounds  in  the  same  manner  as  a  flute  or 
clarinet,  and  that  tlie  notes  can  be  height¬ 
ened  or  lowered  by  the  diflerence  in  the 
composition  of  the  substance  he  has  invent¬ 
ed.  It  will  be  curious  to  see  a  young  lady 
enter  a  chemist’s  shop,  asking  the  shopman 
for  “  half  a  pint  of  Patti  essence,”  or  a  city 
gentleman  demanding  “a  go  of  Santley’s 
extract. 


GREEK  BRIGANDS. 

^piIERE  is  a  curious  account,  pu'olished  in 
X  January-,  1869,  of  the  system  of  brigand¬ 
age  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in  Greece.  The 
pamphlet,  written  in  modem  Greek,  is  by  a 
certain  Andrew  Moskonisco,  a  cavalry  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  states  that  after  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  1453,  and  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  the  Turks,  bands  of  patriots,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  amongst  the  tribes  known  as 
the  Cleptai  and  the  Annatoli,  joined  together 
to  resist  the  tyrants,  and,  retreating  to  the 
mountains  and  fastholds  of  nature,  there  set 
up  a  code  of  laws,  and  formed  a  small  but 
independent  government  in  the  midst  of  the 
conquered  country.  Gradiudly,  however, 
these  heroes  dwindled  into  robbers;  and  the 
warfare  against  granny  became  a  spoiling 
of  the  weak.  Their  code  of  laws,  as  at 
present  existing,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  bar- 
baiity  and  chivalry.  It  contains  fifteen 
clauses,  wliich  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  All  treachery  to  be  punished  by  cut¬ 
ting  ofl*  the  extremities  of  the  traitor,  as  an 
example  to  others. 

2.  On  a  second  offence,  the  traitor  to  be 
killed  and  exposed. 

3.  The  ricli  to  be  captured,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  depart  till  they  have  paid  ransom, 
and  sworn  not  to  injure  the  brigands  by  a 
relation  of  their  adventures  to  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

4.  The  captives,  if  not  ransomed,  to  be 
strangled. 

5.  If  the  ransom  be  short  of  the  snm 
named,  lots  to  be  drawn  whether  the  cap¬ 
tive  shall  go  free,  having  one  ear  cut  off  to 
show  that  the  sum  was  deficient,  or  shall  be 
killed. 

6.  Captives  once  ransomed  must,  if  re- 
captarecl,  pay  a  second  time. 

7.  All  soldiers  to  be  killed. 

8.  The  bearers  of  the  ransom  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  small  money  to  be  given  them 
on  their  departure. 

9.  After  the  ransom  is  paid,  before  the 
captive  is  released,  he  is  to  be  kept  and  en¬ 
tertained  some  few  days,  to  see  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  he  is ;  and  before  he  goes  his 
beard  is  to  be  shaved  off. 

10.  All  robbers  plotting  with  government 
to  be  killed. 

11.  No  one  to  be  admitted  into  the  band 
as  a  member  who  has  not  previously  com¬ 
mitted  a  criminal  act 

12.  Should  a  captive  escape,  his  keeper 
is  to  be  held  responsible,  and  expelled  from 
the  band. 

13.  Never  to  steal  the  goats  and  sheep 
from  the  shepherds,  but  to  pay  for  all  taken. 

14. _  To  offer  gifts  at  any  monastery  or 
hermitage,  by  way  of  expiation  for  sin. 

15.  Not  to  be  cruel  to  captives ;  to  go 
shares  in  everything ;  and  never  to  injure 
women. 

It  is  the  shepherds  who  support  the  bri¬ 
gands,  and  by  whose  means  they  are  so  well 
bid  firom  the  authorities.  The  shepherds 
supply  them  with  bread,  meat,  and  wine, 
serve  them  as  guides  in  times  of  danger,  and 
it  is  their  chil^en  who  are  educated  to  be 
brigands,  and  who  reinforce  their  ranks. 
Immonso  precautions  are  taken  by  the  rob¬ 
bers  against  surprises.  In  the  fine  weather 
they  come  down  from  their  strongholds 
amongst  the  rocks  and  evergreen  olives  to 


the  more  sheltered  country,  to  retire  again  ' 
in  the  winter.  They  always  travel  by  niglit, 
proceeding  in  file  through  the  open  country ; 
never  through  the  narrow  passes,  for  fear  of 
ambushes.  The  smallest  object,  the  faint-  : 
est  sound,  startles  them;  and  down  they 
drop  flat  on  their  stomachs  till  their  confi¬ 
dence  is  renewed.  A  tree  waving  in  the 
breeze,  or  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves  as  they 
walk  over  them  shoeless  for  fear  of  noise,  is 
often  enough  to  cause  one  of  these  panics.  ^ 
Before  starting  on  any  of  these  jonmeys 
they  always  appoint  z.  rendezvous  in  case  of 
separation.  Their  scouts  go  on  in  front,  driv¬ 
ing  horses  or  oxen,  and  habited  as  drovers. 
Under  their  shelter  follows  the  main  body, 
peeping  constantly  beneath  the  cattle  to  see 
if  an  enemy  is  approaching;  and  behind 
come  the  vanguard,  who,  if  any  thing  is  amiss, 
whistle  like  a  night-birrl,  and  the  band  dis¬ 
perses. 

From  a  very  horrid  reason,  it  is  said  that 
the  crows  are  the  best  detectives  of  the  rob¬ 
bers.  When  the  band  are  camping  in  u 
marsh,  their  clothes,  owing  to  their  unclean¬ 
ly  habits,  emit  so  strong  a  smell,  that  the 
crows,  imagining  it  to  be  carrion,  collect  in 
swarms,  and  hover  above  them,  so  that  the  . 
soldiers  are  often  guided  to  the  spot  by  see-  1 
ing  the  dark  cloud  in  the  air.  ! 

There  is  a  regular  system  of  treating  for  ; 
the  ransom  of  the  captives.  A  letter  is  first 
conveyed  by  the  robbers  from  the  captive  to  ' 
his  friends.  This  generally  contains  a  safe- 
conduct  for  the  messenger  who  shall  be 
chosen  to  go  to  the  robber  camp  and  treat,  , 
and  a  plan  marking  out  certain  places  he 
must  stop  at.  He  travels  by  night,  on  a 
white  horse,  and  carries  a  small  bell,  which 
he  lings  at  certain  convenient  and  solitary 
situations,  where  he  is  answered  by  a  shrill 
whistle  if  all  is  well.  Unless  the  whistle  is 
heard  he  must  not  go  on,  and  the  whole 
plan  is  so  arranged  that  the  man  himself  ‘ 
does  not  know  where  he  is  finally  going  to,  ' 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  ’ 
discover  the  brigands’  haunt  thereby.  At 
a  certain  spot  the  robbers  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the  chief,  i 
Then  a  regular  bargaining  is  commenced.  | 
The  chief  names  a  sum,  which  the  messenger,  | 
if  he  is  a  man  of  determination,  and  repre-  \ 
sents  well  the  insufficient  means  of  the  cap-  i 
tive,  can  often  get  reduced.  W’hen  the 
bargain  is  finally  struck,  the  messenger  goes 
back  for  the  money  by  a  different  road  to  ; 
that  he  came  by,  and  returns  with  the  same  ; 
ceremonies  and  precautions.  The  ransom  is  ' 
delivered  to  the  chief  in  presence  of  all  the 
band,  who  light  a  taper  and  examine  the  ; 
coins  to  see  if  they  are  good.  The  captive  | 
is  then  brought  in,  loosed  from  his  ropes,  j 
his  beard  cut  off,  and  then  he  is  kissed  by 
each  robber  on  the  cheek,  whilst  they  all 
cry  out  several  times  “  Kallali  I  ”  that  is  to 
say,  “  Begone,  and  be  of  good  health.” 
Shonld  tlm  robbers  be  besieged  during  the 
time  of  the  bargaining,  both  captive  and 
ransom  are  destroyed. 

Th*  robbers’  great  object  is  to  terrify  the 
people  into  bringing  sufficient  ransom ; 
therefore,  when  it  is  deficient,  or  the  cap¬ 
tive  is  too  poor  to  pay  at  all,  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  cruelties  are  practised.  There  are 
several  such  cases  known  to  have  occurred 
miite  lately.  One  man,  whose  ransom  was 
snort  of  the  sum  named,  was  tortured, 
stripped  naked,  and  slowly  burned  with  a 
lighted  fusee  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can 
rover  recover.  A  boy  of  fifteen  had  his  ear 
cut  off  firom  the  roots  because  a  hundred 
drachmi  of  the  ransom  was  wanting.  But 
the  most  terrible  account  of  all  was  as 
follows:  Three  peasants  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  Two  of  them  were  enabled,  by 
the  sale  of  their  oxen,  to  make  im  a  sum 
sufficient  to  content  the  brigands.  Ihe  third 
was  a  poor  man,  and  could  pay  nothing. 
He  was  condemned  to  death.  He  fell  at 
their  feet  praying  for  mercy.  “  The  law  for¬ 
bids  it,”  was  the  answer.  Lots  were  drawn 
as  to  who  should  be  the  executioner,  and  it 
fell  to  the  chief.  The  chief  led  him  out,  and 
compeUed  him  to  dig  his  own  grave,  stand¬ 
ing  over  him  dirk  in  hand,  and  occasionally, 
as  the  peasant  hesitated  over  his  task,  sharp¬ 
ening  it  on  an  instrument  usually  employril 
for  lighting  the  fires.  When  the  grave  was 
dug  rile  man  fainted ;  but  recovering,  and 
trembling  all  over  like  a  fish,  again  knelt 
down,  crying,  “  Spare  me,  brothers,  for  my 
children’s  sake.”  He  might  as  well  have 
prayed  to  a  stone.  The  chief  seized  his  long 
hair  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  made  si.x 
thrnsts  at  his  neck,  and  finally  threw  the 
body  into  the  grave.  Then  the  other  cap¬ 
tives  had  to  cast  in  earth  and  bury  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
atrocities  could  be  carried  on  without  the 
connivance  of  government.  Such  has  been 
hinted  to  be  the  case  —  whether  with  truth 
oanaot  be  positively  ascertained. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  WIND. 

SHE  went  across  the  autumn  woods. 

The  netted  branches  through ; 

And  the  rotted  leaves  clung  to  her  feet. 
And  to  her  hair  the  dew. 

“  O  wind !  ”  she  cried,  “  for  the  Spring’s  sake, 
And  the  love  beyond  the  sea, 

O  south  wind  !  O  tender  wind ! 

O,  blow  him  back  to  me.” 

She  went  across  the  winter  fields. 

The  salt  tears  rising  fast. 

With  her  folded  robe  about  her  head. 
Against  the  bitter  blast. 

“  O  north  wind !  O  winter  wind ! 

Because  the  sun  is  gone, 

O,  tell  Min  thou  art  keen  and  cold. 

And  1  am  all  alone.” 

The  wind  came  over  the  fair  fields. 

And  the  wind  came  through  the  woods. 
And  strange  feet  crossed  the  pMe  spring  grass. 
And  strange  eyes  saw  the  buds. 

“  O  love !  ”  he  cried,  “  who  called  to  me. 
And  1  was  slow  to  come ; 

Tlie  wail  of  the  wind  is  in  my  hc.irt. 

But  death  is  in  my  home.” 


TOBOGGIN. 


A  MONO  the  varied  amusements  which 
1\.  Canada  affords  during  the  cold  weath¬ 
er,  one  of  the  most  delightful  is  that  of  To- 
boggin,  which  may  be  enjoyed  either  on  the 
hillsides  covered  with  frozen  snow,  or  on 
the  ice-cone  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci. 
This  cone  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
Quebec,  and  is  formed  by  the  spray  which, 
constantly  falling  on  a  large  stone  below  the 
falls,  there  freezes,  and  grows  in  time  to  an 
immense  height,  varying  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  feet.  For  sporting  purposes  this 
cone  is  not  considered  in  good  condition 
until  the  end  of  Februarj’  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Steps  are  then  cut  in  the  ice 
mountain  to  enable  those  intending  to  take 
part  in  the  pastime  to  ascend  to  the  top,  — 
no  easy  matter  even  with  this  assistance, 
when  a  strong  northeast  wind  is  blowing, 
as  was  the  case  when  we  made  the  journey, 
BO  that  we  were  glad  of  the  rest  offered  in  a 
chamber  about  half-way  up,  that  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  ice,  and  furnished  with  a  sofa 
and  table,  the  former  of  which  would  have 
been  all  the  more  grateful  to  wear}-  limbs 
had  it  not  been  composed  of  a  block  of  ice. 
The  top  once  gained,  preparations  are  made 
for  the  descent  in  the  totoggins,  the  ibrm  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  our  engraving.  The 
method  of  descent  is  the  same  on  the  snow- 
covered  hillsides  as  on  the  ice-cone,  and 
the  description  of  the  one  will  serve  for 
both.  It  will  be  observ  ed  in  the  engraving 
on  }>age  316,  that  each  lady  is  escorted  by 
a  gentleman  placed  in  front,  where  he  is  in 
the  best  position  to  receive  the  brunt  of  such 
tumbles  as  may  befall  them  on  their  adven¬ 
turous  journey ;  and  these  are  not  few,  as 
may  be  seen.  The  gentlemen  who  have  no 
playmates  content  themselves  with  a  tobog- 
gin  of  humbler  pretensions  and  apparently 
of^more  dangerous  construction;  although 
the  numerous  mishaps  which  have  befallen 
these  solitarj-  voyagers  may  be  due  to  the 
recklessness  of  irresponsibility.  Once  start¬ 
ed  from  the  top,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
hold  fast ;  and  once  arrived  at  the  bottom, 
all  that  is  necessar)-  is  to  pull  your  toboggin 
up  again,  the  preparations  for  your  sport 
being  thus  sufficiently  laborious  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  sport  when  it  arrives.  Toboggin 
is  veiy'  popular  in  Canada,  and  even  stran¬ 
gers  who  have  come  from  lands  where  such 
thinss  as  ice-slopes  are  not,  soon  become 
acclimatized,  as  it  were,  to  the  rough  sport. 


The  Madras  Athenseum  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimens  of  Madrassee  English : 
An  ex-schoolmaster,  petitioning  lor  a 
clerkship,  promises  thal^  “  I  and  my  family 
will  ever  cease  to  pray  to  the  humble  Al¬ 
mighty  to  shower  his  blessings  on  you  for¬ 
ever  and  ever.”  Another,  begging  for  an 
increase  of  salarj-  on  account  of  the  rise  in 
prices,  says :  “  My  pain  and  sufferings 
are  impeachable,  and  lie  only  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  gentlemen  of  your  honorable 
disposition,  rewy  to  open  your  bowels  of 
compassion  to  sympathize  with  the  aflffioted, 
and  by  extenffing  your  gracious  hand  to 
shoulder  them  from  the  civil  darts  of  this 
dear  city.”  A  third  makes  the  following 
excuse  for  absence :  “  Please  excuse  at¬ 
tending  office  to-day,  as  my  grandmother 
despatched  her  life  and  want  to  go  to  firing 

K'  e  to  see  body  fired  and  ashes  put  in  the 
A  clerk,  complaining  of  “  fever  and 
grapes,”  requests  a  day’s  leave,  as  h«  ia 
“  unfortunately  ill  by  blessing  of  God.” 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(From  the  Author's  Advance  Sheets.) 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DAGGERS  DRAWN. 

The  two  young  men,  having  seen  the 
damsels,  their  charges,  enter  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Nuns’  house,  and  finding  them¬ 
selves  coldly  stared  at  by  the  brazen  door¬ 
plate,  as  if  the  battered  old  beau  with  the 
glass  in  his  eye  were  insolent,  look  at  one 
another,  look  along  the  perspective  of  the 
moonlit  street,  and  slowly  walk  away  to¬ 
gether. 

“  Do  you  stay  here  long,  Mr.  Drood  ?  ” 
says  Neville. 

“Not  this  time,”  is  the  careless  answer. 
“  I  leave  for  London  again  to-morrow. 
But  I  shall  be  here,  off  and  on,  until  next 
Midsummer;  then  I  shall  take  my  leave  of 
Cloisterham,  and  England  too ;  for  many  a 
long  day,  I  expect.” 

“  Are  you  going  abroad  ?  ” 

“  Going  to  wake  up  Egj’pt  a  little,”  is  the 
condescending  answer. 

“  Are  you  reading  ?  ” 

“  Reading  I  ”  repeats  Edwin  Drood,  with 
a  touch  of  contempt.  “  No.  Doing,  work¬ 
ing,  engineering.  My  small  patrimony  was 
left  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Firm  I  am 
with,  by  my  father,  a  former  partner ;  and 
I  am  a  charge  upon  the  Firm  until  I  come 
of  age ;  and  then  I  step  into  my  modest 
share  in  the  concern.  Jack — you  met  him 
at  dinner  —  is,  until  then,  my  guardian  and 
trustee.” 

“I  heard  from  Mr.  Crisparkle  of  your 
other  good  fortune.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  my  other  good 
fortune  ?  ” 

Neville  has  made  his  remark  in  a  watch¬ 
fully  advancing,  and  yet  furtive  and  shy 
manner,  very  expressive  of  that  peculiar 
air  already  noticed,  of  being  at  once  hunter 
and  himted.  Edwin  has  made  bis  retort 
with  an  abruptness  not  at  all  polite.  They 
stop  and  interchange  a  rather  heated 
look. 

“  I  hope,”  says  Neville,  “  there  is  no  of¬ 
fence,  Mr.  Drood,  in  my  innocently  referring 
to  your  betrothal  ?  ” 

“  By  George !  ”  cries  Edwin,  leading  on 
agmn  at  a  somewhat  quicker  pace.  “  Ever}'- 
body  in  this  chattering  old  Cloisterham 
refers  to  it.  I  wonder  no  public-house  has 
been  set  up,  with  my  portrait  for  the  sign 
of  the  Betrothed’s  Head.  Or  Pussy’s  por¬ 
trait.  One  or  the  other.” 

“I  am  not  accountable  for  Mr.  Crispar- 
kle’s  mentioning  the  matter  to  me,  quite 
openly,”  Neville  begins. 

“  No ;  that ’s  true ;  you  are  not,”  Edwin 
Drood  assents. 

“  But,”  resumes  Neville,  “  I  am  account¬ 
able  for  mentioning  it  to  you.  And  I  did 
so,  on  the  supposition  that  you  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  proud  of  it.” 

Now,  there  are  these  two  curious  touches 
of  human  nature  working  the  secret  springs 
of  this  dialogue.  Neville  Landless  is  already 
enough  impressed  by  little  Rosebud  to  feel 
indignant  that  Edwin  Drood  (far  below 
her)  should  hold  his  prize  so  lightly.  Ed¬ 
win  Drood  is  already  enough  impressed  by 
Helena,  to  feel  indignant  that  Helena’s 
brother  (far  below  her)  should  dispose  of 
him  so  coolly,  and  put  him  out  of  the  way 
so  entirely. 


However,  the  last  remark  had  better  be 
answered.  So,  says  Edwin,  — 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Neville”  (adopting 
that  mode  of  address  from  Mr.  Crisparkle), 
“that  what  people  are  proudest  of  they 
usually  talk  most  about;  I  don’t  know 
either,  that  what  they  are  proudest  of  they 
most  like  other  people  to  talk  about.  But 
I  live  a  busy  life,  and  I  speak  under  correc¬ 
tion  by  you  readers,  who  ought  to  know 
everything,  and  I  dare  say  do.” 

By  this  time  they  have  both  become  sav¬ 
age  ;  Mr.  Neville  out  in  the  open ;  Edwin 
Drood  under  the  transparent  cover  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  tune,  and  a  stop  now  and  then  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  admire  picturesque  effects  in  the 
moonlight  before  him. 

“It  does  not  seem  to  me  very  civil  in 
you,”  remarks  Neville,  at  length,  “to  re¬ 
flect  upon  a  stranger  who  comes  here,  not 
having  had  your  advantages,  to  try  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  But,  to  be  sure,  /  was  not 
brought  up  in  ‘  busy  life,’  and  my  ideas  of 
civility  were  formed  among  Heathens.” 

“  Perhaps  the  best  civility,  whatever  kind 
of  people  we  are  brought  up  among,”  retorts 
Edwin  Drood,  “is  to  mind  our  own  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  will  set  me  that  example,  I 
promise  to  follow  it.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  take  a  great  deal 
too  much  upon  yourself,”  is  the  angry  re¬ 
joinder  ;  “  and  that  in  the  part  of  the  world 
I  come  from,  you  would  be  called  to  account 
for  it  ?  ” 

“  By  whom,  for  instance  ?  ”  asks  Edwin 
Drood,  coming  to  a  halt,  and  surveying  the 
other  with  a  look  of  disdain. 

But  here  a  startling  right  hand  is  laid  on 
Edwin’s  shoidder,  and  Jasper  stands  be¬ 
tween  them.  For  it  would  seem  that  he 
too,  has  strolled  round  by  the  Nuns’  House, 
and  has  come  up  behind  them  on  the  shad¬ 
owy  side  of  the  road. 

“  Ned,  Ned,  Ned  I  ”  he  says.  “  We  must 
have  no  more  of  this.  I  don’t  like  this.  I 
have  overheard  high  words  between  you 


two.  Remember,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  al¬ 
most  in  the  position  of  host  to-night.  You 
belong,  as  it  were,  to  the  place,  and  in  a 
manner  represent  it  towards  a  stranger. 
Mr.  Neville  is  a  stranger,  and  you  should 
respect  the  obligations  of  hospitality.  And, 
Mr.  Neville,”  laying  his  left  hand  on  the 
inner  shoulder  of  that  young  gentleman,  and 
thus  walking  on  between  them,  hand  to 
shoulder  on  either  side,  “you  will  pardon 
me ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  to  govern  your 
temper  too.  Now,  what  is  amiss?  But 
why  ask  t  Let  there  be  nothing  amiss,  and 
the  question  is  superfluous.  We  are  all 
three  on  a  good  understanding,  are  we 
not  ?  ” 

After  a  silent  struggle  between  the  two 
young  men  who  shall  speak  last,  Edwin 
Drood  strikes  in  with,  “  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  Jack,  there  is  no  anger  in  me.” 

“Nor  in  me,”  says  Neville  Landless, 
though  not  so  freely,  or  perhaps  so  care¬ 
lessly.  “But  if  Mr.  Drood  knew  all  that 
lies  behind  me,  far  away  from  here,  he  might 
know  better  how  it  is  that  sharp-edged 
words  have  sharp  edges  to  wound  me.” 

“Perhaps,”  says  Jasper,  in  a  smoothing 
manner,  “we  had  better  not  qualify  our 
good  understanding.  We  had  better  not 
say  anything  having  the  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
monstrance  or  condition ;  it  might  not  seem 
generous.  Frankly  and  freely,  you  see  there 
is  no  anger  in  Ned.  Frankly  and  freely, 
there  is  no  anger  in  you,  Mr.  Neville  ?  ” 

“None  at  all,  Mr.  Jasper.”  Still,  not 
quite  so  frankly  or  so  fireely ;  or,  be  it  said 
once  again,  not  quite  so  carelessly  per¬ 
haps. 

“  All  over  then  1  Now,  my  bachelor  gate¬ 
house  is  a  few  yards  from  here,  and  the 
heater  is  on  the  fire,  and  the  wine  and  glass¬ 
es  are  on  the  table,  and  it  is  not  a  stone’s 
throw  from  Minor  Canon  Comer.  Ned,  you 
are  up  and  away  to-morrow.  We  will  carry 
Mr.  Neville  in  with  us,  to  take  a  stiirup- 
cup.” 

“  With  all  my  heart.  Jack.” 

“  And  with  all  mine,  Mr.  Jasper.”  Ne¬ 
ville  feels  it  impossible  to  say  less,  but 
would  rather  not  go.  He  has  an  impression 
upon  him  that  he  has  lost  hold  of  his  tem¬ 
per;  feels  that  Edwin  Drood’s  coolness,  so 
far  fix>m  being  infectious,  makes  him  red- 
hot. 

Mr.  Jasper,  still  walking  in  the  centre, 
hand  to  shoidder  on  either  side,  beautifully 
turns  the  Refrain  of  a  drinking-song,  and 
they  all  go  up  to  his  rooms.  There,  the  first 
object  visible,  when  he  adds  the  light  of  a 
lamp  to  that  of  the  fire,  is  the  portrait  over 


the  chimney-piece.  It  is  not  an  object  cal« 
culated  to  improve  the  understanding  be* 
tween  the  two  young  men,  as  rather  awk* 
wardly  reviving  the  subject  of  their  differ* 
ence.  Accordingly,  they  both  glance  at  iC 
consciously,  but  say  nothing.  Jasper,  how* 
ever  (who  would  appear  from  his.  conduct 
to  have  gained  hut  an  imperfect  clew  to  th® 
cause  of  their  late  high  words),  directly  callt 
attention  to  it. 

“You  recognize  that  picture,  Mr.  Ne' 
ville  ?  ”  shading  the  lamp  to  throw  the  light 
upon  it 

“  I  recognize  it,  but  it  is  far  from  flatter* 
ing  the  original.” 

“  O,  you  are  hard  upon  it  1  It  was  done 
by  Ned,  who  made  me  a  present  of  it” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Drood.”  Ne¬ 
ville  apologizes,  with  a  real  intention  to 
apologize ;  “  if  I  had  known  I  was  in  the 
artist’s  presence  —  ” 

“  O,  a  joke,  sir,  a  mere  joke,”  Edwin 
cuts  in,  with  a  provoking  yawn.  “  A  little 
humoring  of  Pussy’s  points !  I ’m  going  to 
paint  her  gravely,  one  of  these  days,  if  she ’s 
good.” 

The  air  of  leisurely  patronage  and  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  this  is  said,  as  the  speak¬ 
er  throws  himself  back  in  a  chair  and  clasps 
his  hands  at  the  back  of  his  head,  as  a  rest 
for  it,  is  very  exasperating  to  the  excitable 
and  excited  Neville.  Jasper  looks  observ¬ 
antly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  slightly 
smiles,  and  turns  his  back  to  mix  a  jug  of 
mulled  wine  at  the  fire.  It  seems  to  require 
much  mixing  and  compounding. 

“I  suppose,  Mr.  Neville,”  says  Edwin, 
quick  to  resent  the  indignant  protest  against 
himself  in  the  face  of  young  Landless,  which 
is  fully  as  visible  as  the  portrait,  or  the  fire, 
or  the  lamp,  “  I  suppose  that  if  you  painted 
the  picture  of  your  lady-love  —  ” 

“  I  can’t  paint,”  is  the  hasty  interruption. 

“That’s  your  misfortune,  and  not  your 
fault.  You  would  if  you  could.  But  if  you 
could,  I  suppose  you  would  make  her  (no 
matter  what  she  was  in  reality)  Juno,  hfi- 
nerva,  Diana,  and  Venus,  all  in  one.  Eh?  ” 

“  I  have  no  lady-love,  and  I  can’t  say.” 

“  If  I  were  to  trj'  my  hand,”  says  Edwin, 
with  a  hoidsh  boastfulness  getting  up  in  him, 
“on  a  portrait  of  Miss  Landless,  —  in  ear¬ 
nest,  mind  you ;  in  earnest,  —  you  should  see 
what  I  could  do !  ” 

“  My  sister’s  consent  to  sit  for  it  being 
first  got,  I  suppose  ?  As  it  never  will  be 
got,  1  am  afrnid  I  shall  never  see  what  you 
can  do.  I  must  bear  the  loss.” 

Jasper  turns  round  from  the  fire,  fills  a 
large  goblet  glass  for  Neville,  fills  a  large 
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foblet  glass  for  Edwin,  and  hands  each  his 
own ;  then  fiUs  for  himself,  saying,  — 

“  Come,  Mr.  Neville,  we  are  to  drink  to 
my  Nephew,  Ned.  As  it  is  his  foot  that  is 
in  the  stirrup — raetapbwically  —  our  stir¬ 
rup-cup  is  to  be  devoted  to  him.  Ned,  my 
dearest  fellow,  my  lore  1  ” 

Jasper  sets  the  example  of  nearly  empty¬ 
ing  his  glass,  and  Neville  follows  it.  Edwin 
Drood  says,  “  Thank  you  both  very  much,” 
and  follows  the  double  example. 

“Look  at  him!”  cries  Jasper,  stretching 
out  his  hand  admiringly  and  tenderly,  though 
rallyingly  too.  See  where  he  loungres  so 
easily,  Mr.  Neville !  The  world  is  all  be- 
iore  him  where  to  choose.  A  life  of  stirring 
work  and  interest,  a  lite  o£  change  and  ex¬ 
citement,  a  life  of  domestic  ease  and  love  ! 
Look  at  him  !  ” 

Edwin  Dro  .l’s&ce  has  become  quickly 
and  remarkab  '  flushed  by  the  wine ;  so  has 
the  iace  of  Nev  le  Landless.  Edwin  still 
sits  thrown  back  in  his  chair,  making  that 
rest  of  clasped  hands  for  his  head. 

“  See  how  little  he  heeds  it  all !  ”  Jasper 
proceeds  in  a  bantering  vein.  “  It  is  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  pluck  the  golden  iniit 
that  hangs  ri|)c  on  the  tree  for  him.  And 
yet  consider  the  contrast,  Mr.  Neville.  You 
and  I  have  no  prospect  of  stirring  work  and 
interest,  or  of  change  and  excitement,  or  of 
domestic  case  and  love.  You  and  I  have 
no  prospect  (unless  you  are  more  fortunate 
than  I  am,  which  may  easily  be)  but  the 
tedious,  unchanging  round  of  this  dull 
place.” 

“  Upon  my  soul.  Jack,”  says  Edwin,  com¬ 
placently,  “  1  feel  quite  apologetic  for  having 
my  way  smoothed  as  you  describe.  But  you 
know  what  1  know.  Jack,  and  it  may  not  be 
so  very  easy-  as  it  seems,  after  all.  May  it, 
Pussy  V  ”  To  the  portrait,  with  a  snap  of  his 
thumb  and  finger.  “  W e  have  got  to  hit  it 
oflF  yet;  haven’t  we.  Pussy?  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Jack.” 

His  speech  has  become  thick  and  indis¬ 
tinct.  Jasper,  quiet  and  self-possessed, 
looks  to  Neville,  as  expecting  his  answer  or 
comment.  Wlien  Neville  speaks,  his  speech  I 
is  also  thick  and  indistinct. 

“  It  might  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood 
to  have  known  some  hardships,”  he  says, 
defiantly. 

“  Pray,”  retorts  Edwin,  turning  merely 
his  eyes  in  that  direction,  “  pray  why  might 
it  have  been  better  for  Air.  Drood  to  have 
known  some  hardships  ?  ” 

“  Ay,”  Jasper  assents  with  an  air  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  “  let  us  know  why  ?  ” 

“Because  they  might  have  made  him 
more  sensible,”  says  Neville,  “  of  good  for¬ 
tune  that  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
the  result  of  his  own  merits.” 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  his  nephew 
for  his  rejoinder. 

“  Have  you  known  hardships,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 
says  Edwin  Drood,  sitting  upright. 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  the  other  for 
his  retort. 

“  I  have.” 

“  And  what  have  they  made  you  sensible 
of?” 

Mr.  Jasper’s  play  of  eyes  between  the 
two  holds  good  throughout  the  dialogue,  to 
the  end. 

“  I  have  told  you  once  before  to-night.” 

“  You  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  have.  That  you  take  a 
great  deal  too  much  upon  yourself.” 

“  You  added  something  else  to  that,  if  I 
remember?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did  say  something  else.” 

“  Sey  U  again.” 

**  1  saM  that  la  the  part  ef  the  wnrW  I 
eoaM  foaai  yea  w«aM  ho  eallad  tu  eeruaat 
•wk.” 

“  Only  there  T  ”  rriss  Bdwte  IlMod.  with 
a  eeMampSams*  laagh.  **  A  laag  wag  eC 
I  hahese  ?  Tee  ,  I  see  ThM  ymst  el  iha 
wasM  h  at  a  mk  dMao'-c 


“  Say  here,  then,”  rejoins  the  other,  rising 
in  a  fury.  “  Say  anywhere  1  Your  vanity 
is  inuderable,  your  conceit  is  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  some  rare 
and  precious  prize,  instead  of  a  common 
boaster.  You  are  a  common  fellow,  and  a 
common  boaster.” 

“  Pooh,  pooh,”  says  Edwin  Drood,  equally 
furious,  but  more  collected ;  “  how  should 
you  know  ?  You  may  know  a  black  com¬ 
mon  fellow,  or  a  black  common  boaster, 
wlien  you  see  liim  (and  no  doubt  you  have 
a  large  acquaintance  that  way) ;  but  you 
are  no  judge  of  white  men.” 

This  insulting  allusion  to  his  dark  skin 
infuriates  Neville  to  that  violent  degree 
that  he  flings  the  dregs  of  his  wine  at  Edwin 
Drood,  and  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  the 
goblet  after  it,  when  his  arm  is  caught  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  Jasper. 

“  Ned,  my  dear  fellow  1  ”  he  cries  in  a 
loud  voice ;  “  I  entreat  you,  I  command 
you,  to  be  still  I  ”  There  has  been  a  rush 
of  all  the  three,  and  a  clattering  of  glasses 
and  overturning  of  chairs.  “Mr.  Neville, 
fur  shame  1  Give  this  glass  to  me.  Open 
your  hand,  sir.  I  will  have  it !  ” 

But  Neville  throws  him  off,  and  pauses 
for  an  instant,  in  a  raging  passion,  with  the 
goblet  yet  in  his  uplifted  hand.  Then,  he 
dashes  it  down  under  the  grate,  with  such 
force  that  the  broken  splinters  fly  out  again 
in  a  shower ;  and  he  leaves  the  house. 

When  he  first  emerges  into  the  night  air, 
nothing  around  him  is  still  or  steady  ;  noth¬ 
ing  around  him  shows  like  what  it  is;  he 
only  knows  that  he  stands  with  a  bare  head 
in  the  midst  of  a  blood-red  whirl,  waiting  to 
lie  struggled  with,  and  to  struggle  to  the 
death. 

But,  nothing  happening,  and  the  moon 
looking  down  upon  him  as  if  he  were  dead 
after  a  fit  of  wrath,  be  holds  his  steam-ham¬ 
mer  beating  head  and  heart,  and  staggers 
away.  'Then  he  becomes  half  conscious  of 
having  heard  himself  bolted  and  barred  out, 
like  a  dangerous  animal ;  and  thinks  what 
shall  lie  do  ? 

Some  wildly  passionate  ideas  of  the  river 
dissolve  under  the  spell  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  Cathedral  and  the  graves,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  sister,  and  the  thouglit  of 
what  he  owes  to  the  good  man  who  has  but 
that  very  day  won  his  confidence  and  given 
him  his  pledge.  He  repairs  to  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  and  knocks  softly  at  the  door. 

It  is  Mr.  Crisparkle’s  custom  to  sit  up 
last  of  the  early  household,  very  softly 
touching  his  piano  and  practising  his  favor¬ 
ite  parts  in  concerted  vocal  music.  The 
south  wind  that  goes  where  it  lists,  by  way 
of  Minor  Canon  Corner  on  a  still  night,  is 
not  more  subdued  than  Mr.  Crisparkle  at 
such  times,  regardful  of  the  slumbers  of  the 
China  shepherdess. 

His  knock  is  immediately  answered  by 
Mr.  Crisparkle  himself.  When  he  opens 
the  door,  candle  in  hand,  his  cheerful  face 
falls,  and  disappointed  amazement  is  in  it. 

“  Sir.  Neville !  In  this  disorder !  Where 
have  you  been  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Jasper’s,  sir.  With 
his  nephew.” 

“  Come  in.” 

The  Minor  Canon  props  him  by  the  elbow 
with  a  strong  hand  (in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  worthy  of  his  morning  trainings), 
and  turns  him  into  his  own  little  book-room, 
and  shuts  the  door. 

“  I  have  begun  ill,  sir.  1  have  begun 
dnadfully  111." 

“  Too  true.  You  are  not  sober,  Mr. 
NerilU.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  am  not,  sir,  ikougb  I  rea 
I  aalMV  ynm  ol  aambrr  tiom  that  I  have  bad 
'  v<-ry  UiUe  Udeed  «a  driak.  aad  iboi  li  evar- 
'  eesM  me  M  lim  stsaa;;***  asid  most  eaddea 

-Mr  \evtllr  Mr  Xr.MW ”  ms*  dm 
HfoiW  ^■biaf  IwaK  a  >w> 


rowful  smile,  “  I  have  beard  that  said  be¬ 
fore,” 

“  I  think  —  my  mind  is  much  confused, 
but  I  think  —  it  is  equally  true  of  Air, 
Jasper’s  nephew,  sir.” 

“  Very  likely,”  is  tlie  dry  rejoinder. 

“  We  quarrelled,  sir.  He  insulted  me 
most  grossly.  He  had  heated  that  tigerish 
blood  I  told  you  of  to-day,  before  then.” 

“  Mr.  Neville,”  rejoins  the  Minor  Canon, 
mildly,  but  firmly,  “  I  request  you  not  to 
speak  to  me  with  that  clenched  right  hand. 
Unclench  it,  if  you  please.” 

“  He  goaded  me,  sir,”  pursues  the  young 
man,  instantly  obeying,  “  beyond  my  power 
of  endurance.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  no 
he  meant  it  at  first,  but  ho  did  it.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  it  at  last.  In  short,  sir,”  with 
an  irrepressible  outburst,  “in  the  passion 
into  which  he  lashed  me,  I  would  have  cut 
him  down  if  I  could,  and  I  tried  to  do  it.” 

“You  have  clenched  tliat  hand  again,” 
is  Air.  Crisparkle’s  quiet  commentary’. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.” 

“  You  know  your  room,  for  I  showed  it  to 
you  before  dinner;  but  1  will  accompany 
you  to  it  once  more.  Your  arm,  if  you 
please.  Softly,  for  the  house  is  all  a-bed.” 

Scooping  his  hand  into  the  same  scien¬ 
tific  elbow-rest  as  before,  and  backing  it  up 
with  the  inert  strength  of  his  arm,  as  skil¬ 
fully  as  a  Police  Expert,  and  with  an  appar¬ 
ent  repose  quite  unattainable  by  novices, 
Mr.  Crisparkle  conducts  his  pupil  to  the 
pleasant  and  orderly  old  room  prepared  for 
him.  Arrived  there,  the  young  man  throws 
himself  into  a  chair,  and,  flinging  his  arms 
upon  his  reading-table,  rests  liis  head  upon 
them  with  an  air  of  wretched  self-reproach. 

The  gentle  Minor  Canon  has  had  it  in 
his  thoughts  to  leave  the  room,  without  a 
word.  But,  looking  round  at  the  door,  and 
seeing  this  dejected  figure,  he  turns  back  to 
it,  touches  it  with  a  mild  hand,  and  says, 
“  Good  night  I  ”  A  sob  is  his  only  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  He  might  have  had  many  a 
worse  ;  perhaps  could  have  had  few  better. 

.  Another  soft  knock  at  the  outer  door  at¬ 
tracts  his  attention  as  he  goes  down  stairs. 
He  opens  it  to  Air.  Jasper,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  pupil’s  hat. 

“  We  have  had  an  awful  scene  with  him,” 
says  Jasper,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Has  it  been  so  bad  as  that  ?  ” 

“  Murderous  1  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  remonstrates,  “No,  no, 
no.  Do  not  use  such  strong  words.” 

“  He  might  have  laid  my  dear  boy  dead 
at  my  feet.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he 
did  not.  But  that  I  was,  through  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  God,  swift  and  strong  with  him,  he 
would  have  cut  him  down  on  my  hearth.” 
The  phrase  smites  home. 

“  Ah  I  ”  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  His 
own  words  I  ” 

“  Seeing  what  I  have  seen  to-night,  and 
hearing  what  I  have  heard,”  adds  Jasper, 
with  great  earnestness,  “  I  shall  never  know 
peace  of  mind  when  there  is  danger  of 
those  two  coming  together  with  no  one  else 
to  interfere.  It  was  horrible.  There  is 
something  of  the  tiger  in  his  dark  blood.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  So  ho 
said.” 

“  You,  my  dear  sir,”  pursues  Jasper,  tak¬ 
ing  his  hand,  “  even  you  have  accepted  a 
dangerous  charge.” 

“  You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  Jasper,” 

I  retoms  Mr.  Crisparkle,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
“  1  have  DOM  for  myself.” 

“  I  have  DOM  for  myself,”  ratnrns  Jas- 
I  per,  with  aa  amfihasis  o«  the  loot  pmaoun, 
-  fo’capae  I  am  a  it,  aor  am  I  la  Urn  way  t4 
briaf,  the  «l^art  of  his  kostlUty.  Bat  ytm 
mmj  ha,  aad  my  dear  hay  has  haaa.  (mmhI 
I  alghti” 

I  Mr.  OiaparhU  poos  la.  with  the  hat  that 
I  haa  aa  easily,  aa  alMal  hapaMppiildy,  oe- 
poisari  the  Haht  Sa  he  hoof  op  la  Ms  haA, 
haiy  h  ^  dshI  ymm  tfoapphsIhM-  u>  beA 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UlUDS  IN  TIIK  RUSH. 

Rosa,  having  no  rtdation  that  she  knew 
of  in  the  world,  had,  from  the  seventh  year 
of  her  age,  known  no  home  but  the  Nuns’ 
House,  and  no  mother  but  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton.  Her  remembrance  of  her  own  mother 
was  of  a  pretty  little  creature  like  herself 
(not  much  older  than  herself,  it  seemed  to 
her),  who  had  been  brought  home  in  her 
father’s  anna,  drowned.  ITie  fatal  accident 
liad  happened  at  a  patty  of  pleasure.  Every 
told  and  eolor  in  the  pretty  summer  dress, 
and  even  the  long  wet  hair,  with  scattered 
petals  of  ruined  flowers  still  clinging  to  it, 
as  the  dead  young  figure,  in  its  sad,  sad 
beauty  lay  upon  the  bed,  were  fixed  indeli-  ' 
bly  in  Rosa’s  recollection.  So  were  the 
wild  despair  and  the  subsequent  bowed- 
down  grief  of  her  poor  young  father,  who 
died  broken-hearted  on  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  that  hard  day. 

The  betrothal  of  Rosa  grew  out  of  the 
soothing  of  his  year  of  mental  distress  by 
his  fast  friend  and  old  college  companion, 
Drood :  who  likewise  had  been  left  a  wid¬ 
ower  in  his  youth.  But  he,  too,  went  the 
silent  road  into  which  all  earthly  pilgrim¬ 
ages  merge,  some  sooner  and  some  later ; 
and  thus  the  young  couple  had  come  to  be 
as  they  were. 

The  atmosphere  of  pity  surrounding  the 
little  orphan  girl  when  she  first  came  to 
Cloisterham  had  never  cleared  away.  It 
had  taken  brighter  hues  as  she  grew  older, 
happier,  prettier ;  now  it  had  been  golden, 
now  roseate,  and  now  azure ;  but  it  had 
always  adorned  her  with  some  soft  light  of 
its  own.  The  general  desire  to  console  and 
caress  her  had  caused  her  to  be  treated  in 
the  beginning  as  a  child  much  younger 
than  her  years ;  the  same  desire  had  caused 
her  to  be  still  petted  when  she  was  a  child 
no  longer,  ^^'ho  should  be  her  favorite? 
who  should  anticipate  this  or  that  small 
present,  or  do  her  this  or  that  small  ser¬ 
vice?  who  should  take  her  home  for  the 
holidays  ?  who  should  write  to  her  the  of- 
tenest  when  they  were  separated  ?  and 
whom  she  would  most  rejoice  to  see  again 
when  they  were  reunited  ;  —  even  these 
gentle  rivalries  were  not  without  their  slight 
dashes  of  bitterness  in  the  Nuns’  House. 
Well  for  the  poor  nuns  in  their  day,  if  they 
hid  no  harder  strife  under  their  veils  and 
rosaries. 

Thus  Rosa  had  grown  to  be  an  amiable, 
giddy,  wilful,  winning  little  creature ;  spoilt, 
in  the  sense  of  counting  upon  kindness  from 
all  around  her ;  but  not  in  the  sense  of  re¬ 
paying  it  with  indifference.  Possessing  an 
cxhaustless  well  of  aifection  in  her  nature, 
its  sparkling  waters  had  freshened  and 
brightened  the  Nuns’  House  for  years,  and 
yet  its  depths  had  never  yet  been  moved : 
what  might  betide  when  that  came  to  pass ; 
what  developing  changes  might  fall  upon 
the  heedless  head  and  light  heart  then,  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen. 

By  what  means  the  news  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  the  two  young  men 
over-night,  involving  even  some  kind  of 
onslaught  by  Mr.  Neville  upon  Edwin 
Drood,  got  into  Miss  Twinkleton’s  establish¬ 
ment  liofore  breakfast,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Whether  it  was  brought  In  by  the  binis  of 
the  air,  or  came  blowing  in  with  the  veiy 
I  air  itself,  when  the  easement  wlntiows  were 
I  set  iqian ;  wliether  the  baker  brought  it 
I  kneaiied  into  the  Iwwad.  or  the  milkman  <le- 
'  liveriHl  it  as  part  of  the  atiwllrrath  a  his 
'  milk  t  or  the  Kowm  maMis,  healiag  tlw  <lw<t 
mM  tif  Ihrlc  omUb  acaias*  the  galepnsts.  re- 
evivwl  !•  la  esrhaNfr  4r|niiml  oa  the  mais 
Kv  the  Inwa  atowsfdw  r*  ;  ervSaia  M  U  ihsl 
iho  Mws  iwiwwaiiA  evwr*  paMs  s4  ih*  aW 
tasHAiaf  hefrww  Mws  Twiokiptwa  was  fruww, 
aa4  ilmi  MW*  Twtwhhwm  ImsanN  aw it«sd 
a  Mr*  wMls  laifra  ar« 
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of  dressing;  or  (as  she  might  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  phrase  to  a  parent  or  guardian 
of  a  mythological  turn)  of  sacrificing  to 
the  Graces. 

I  Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  thrown  a 

bottle  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  thrown  a 
knite  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

A  knile  became  suggestive  of  a  fork,  and 
Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  thrown  a  fork 
at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood.  • 

As  in  the  governing  precedent  of  Peter 
Piper,  alleged  to  have  picked  the  peck  of 
pickled  pepper,  it  was  held  physically  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  peck  of  pickled  pepper  which  Peter 
Piper  was  alleged  to  have  picked ;  so,  in  this 
ease,  it  was  held  psychologically  important 
to  know,  Why  Miss  Landless’s  brother 
threw  a  bottle,  knile,  or  fork  —  or  bottle, 
knife,  awl  fork  —  for  the  cook  had  been 
given  to  understand  it  was  all  three  —  at 
Mr.  Edwin  Drood? 

Well,  then.  Miss  Landless’s  brother  had 
said  he  admired  Miss  Bud.  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood  had  said  to  Miss  Landless’s  brother 
that  be  had  no  business  to  admire  Mi:  s 
Bud.  Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  then 
“  up’d  ”  (this  was  the  cook’s  exact  infoi- 
ination)  with  the  bottle,  knife,  fork,  and 
decanter  (the  decanter  now  coolly  dying  at 
everybody’s  head,  without  the  least  intro¬ 
duction),  and  thrown  them  all  at  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood. 

Poor  little  Itosa  put  a  forefinger  into  each 
of  her  ears  when  these  rumors  began  to 
circulate,  and  retired  into  a  corner,  be¬ 
seeching  not  to  be  told  any  more  ;  but 
Miss  Landless,  begging  permission  of  Miss 
Twinkleton  to  go  and  speak  with  her  brother, 
and  pretty  plainly  showing  that  she  would 
take  it  if  it  were  not  given,  struck  out  the 
more  definite  course  of  going  to  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle’g  for  accurate  intelligence. 

When  she  came  back  (being  first  closeted 
with  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  order  that  any¬ 
thing  objectionable  in  her  tidings  might  be 
retained  by  that  discreet  filter),  she  im¬ 
parted  to  Rosa  only  what  had  taken  place ; 
dwelling  with  a  flushed  cheek  on  the  provo¬ 
cation  her  brother  had  received,  but  almost 
limiting  it  to  that  last  gross  afiront  as  crown¬ 
ing  “  some  other  words  between  them,”  and, 
out  of  consideration  for  her  new  friend, 
passing  lightly  over  the  fact  that  the  other 
words  had  originated  in  her  lover’s  taking 
things  in  general  so  very  easily.  To  Rosa 
direct,  she  brought  a  petition  from  her  | 
brother  that  she  would  forgive  him ;  and, 
having  delivered  it  with  sisterly  earnest¬ 
ness,  made  an  end  of  the  subject. 

It  was  reserved  for  Miss  Twinkleton  to 
tone  down  the  public  mind  of  the  Nuns’ 
House.  ITiat  lady,  therefore,  entering  in  a 
stately  manner  what  plebeians  might  have 
called  the  school-room,  but  what,  in  the 
patrician  language  of  the  head  of  the 
Nuns’  House,  was  euphuistically,  not  to  say 
roundaboutedly,  denominated  “  the  apart¬ 
ment  allotted  to  study,”  and  saying  with  a 
forensic  air,  “  Ladies  I  ”  all  rose.  Mrs. 
Tisher  at  the  same  time  grouped  herself 
behind  her  chief,  as  representing  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  first  historical  female  friend  at 
Tilbury  Fort.  Mist  Twinkleton  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remark  that  Rumor,  Ladies,  had 
l»een  reprewnted  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  — 
neediest  were  it  to  mention  the  immortal 
SiiAKKsrBAnr.,  also  called  the  Swan  of  bis 
native  river,  not  Improlinbly  with  Kwnc  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  nncieni  superstition  that  tbnl 
liird  of  gracefid  plnmate  (Mise  Jennings 
will  plrnsr  stand  upri/hl)  sMg  twrwtiy  urn 
tbe  n[«pr<Mirb  draib.  fw  wkii-b  we  have 
n»  ^niibiJngbal  awtiewtit,  Rimww,  Ln- 
die*,  bad  barn  w  pew  seated  b«  ibni  bard  — 
brm  t  — 

*  4mm 


terham  (Miss  Ferdinand  will  honor  me  with 
her  attention)  was  no  exception  to  the  groat 
limner’s  portrait  of  Rumor  elsewhere.  A 
slight  fracas  between  two  young  gentlemen 
occurring  last  night  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  these  peaceful  walla  (Miss  Ferdinand, 
being  apparently  incorrigible,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  write  out  this  evening,  in  the 
original  language,  the  first  four  fables  of 
our  vivacious  neighbor.  Monsieur  La  Fon¬ 
taine)  had  been  very  grossly  exaggerated 
by  Rumor’s  voice.  In  the  first  alarm  and 
anxiety  arising  from  our  sympathy  with  a 
sweet  young  friend,  not  wholly  to  be  disso¬ 
ciated  from  one  of  the  gladiators  in  the 
bloodless  arena  in  question  (the  impropriety 
of  Miss  Reynolds’s  appearing  to  stab  her¬ 
self  in  the  band  with  a  pin,  is  far  too  ob¬ 
vious,  and  too  glaringly  unladylike,  to  be 
pointed  out),  we  descended  from  our  maiden 
elevation  to  discuss  this  uncongenial  and 
this  unfit  theme.  Responsible  inquiries 
having  assured  us  that  it  was  but  one  of 
those  “  airy  nothings  ”  pointed  at  by  the 
Poet  (whose  name  and  date  of  birth  Miss 
Giggles  will  supply  within  half  an  hour), 
we  would  now  discard  the  subject,  and  con¬ 
centrate  our  minds  upon  the  grateful  labors 
of  the  day.” 

But  the  subject  so  survived  all  day,  never¬ 
theless,  that  Miss  Ferdinand  got  into  new 
trouble  by  surreptitiously  clapping  on  a 
paper  mustache  at  dinner-time,  and  going 
through  the  motions  of  aiming  a  water-bottle 
at  Miss  Giggles,  who  drew  a  table-spoon  in 
defence. 

Now,  Rosa  thought  of  this  unlucky  quarrel 
a  great  deal,  and  thought  of  it  with  an  un¬ 
comfortable  feeling  that  she  was  involved 
in  it,  as  cause,  or  consequence,  or  what  not, 
through  being  in  a  false  position  altogether 
as  to  her  marriage  engagement.  Never  free 
from  such  uneasiness  when  she  was  with  her 
affianced  husband,  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  be  free  from  it  when  they  were  apart. 
To-day,  too,  she  was  cast  in  upon  herself, 
and  deprived  of  the  relief  of  talking  freely 
with  her  new  friend,  because  the  quarrel 
had  been  with  Helena’s  brother,  and  Helena 
undisguisedly  avoided  the  subject  as  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  one  to  herself.  At  this 
critical  time,  of  all  times,  Rosa’s  guardian 
was  announced  as  having  come  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  been  well  selected 
for  his  trust,  as  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  but  certainly  for  no  other  appro¬ 
priate  quality  discernible  on  the  surface. 
He  was  an  arid,  sandy  man,  who,  if  he  had 
been  put  into  a  grinding-mill,  looked  as  if 
be  would  have  ground  immediately  into 
high-dried  snufiT.  He  had  a  scanty  flat 
crop  of  hair,  in  color  and  consistency  like 
some  very  mangy  yellow  fur  tippet ;  it  was 
so  unlike  hair,  that  it  must  have  been  a  wig, 
but  for  the  stupcndoiu  improbability  of  any¬ 
body’s  voluntarily  sporting  such  a  head. 
The  little  play  of  feature  that  his  face  pre¬ 
sented  was  cut  deep  into  it,  in  a  few  hard 
curves  that  made  it  more  like  work ;  and 
he  had  certain  notches  in  his  forehead, 
which  looked  as  though  Nature  had  been 
about  to  touch  them  into  sensibility  or  re¬ 
finement,  when  she  had  impatiently  thrown 
away  the  chisel,  and  said,  I  really  can¬ 
not  be  worried  to  finish  off  this  man;  let 
him  go  as  he  is.” 

With  too  great  length  of  throat  at  his 
upper  end,  and  too  much  ankle-bone  and 
heel  at  his  lower;  with  an  awkwarri  an<l 
heritaling  manner ;  with  a  shambling  walk, 
and  with  what  it  called  a  near  tight. — 
whlrii  perhaps  prevented  hi*  tibesrv  iag  h«tw 
nnrh  while  rethin  stnrkief  he  di*|>lavr«l  to 
the  pahlir  ejre,  la  cnairart  with  his  Mark 
sell,-  Mr.  tirewfiuaeallU  had  aeaeatrange 
reporhv  la  hhn  mt  making  an  the  whide  an 
afveeahir  impremlan 
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ton’s  own  sacred  [room.  Dim  forebodings 
of  being  examined  in  something,  and  not 
coming  well  out  of  it,  seemed  to  oppress 
the  poor  gentleman  when  found  in  these 
circumstances. 

“  My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  My  dear,  how  much  improved 
you  are.  Permit  me  to  hand  you  a  chair, 
my  dear.” 

Miss  Twinkleton  rose  at  her  little  writ¬ 
ing-table,  saying,  with  general  sweetness, 
as  to  the  polite  Universe,  “  Will  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  retire  ?  ” 

“  By  no  means,  madam,  on  my  account 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  move.” 

“  I  must  entreat  permission  to  move,”  re¬ 
turned  Miss  Twinkleton,  repeating  the 
word  with  a  charming  grace ;  “  but  I  will 
not  withdraw,  since  you  are  so  obliging. 
If  I  wheel  my  desk  to  this  comer  window, 
shall  I  be  in  the  way  ?  ” 

“  Madam  !  In  the  way  1  ” 

“You  are  very  kind.  Rosa,  my  dear, 
you  will  be  under  no  restraint,  I  am  sure.” 

Here  Mr.  Grewgious,  left  by  the  fire 
with  Rosa,  said  again,  “  My  dear,  how  do 
you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear.” 
‘And  having  waited  for  her  to  sit  down,  sat 
down  himself. 

“  My  visits,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  are, 
like  those  of  the  angels  —  not  that  I  com¬ 
pare  myself  to  an  angel.” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Rosa. 

“  Not  by  any  means,”  assented  Mr. 
Grewgious.  “  I  merely  refer  to  my  visits, 
which  are  few  and  far  between.  The  angels 
are,  we  know  very  well,  up  stairs.”  ! 

Miss  Twinkleton  looked  round  with  a 
kind  of  stiff  stare. 

“  I  reler,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
laying  his  hand  on  Rosa’s,  as  the  possibility 
thrilled  through  his  frame  of  his  otherwise 
seeming  to  take  the  awful  liberty  of  calling 
Miss  Twinkleton  my  dear,  “  I  refer  to  the 
other  young  ladies.” 

Miss  Twinkleton  resumed  her  writing. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  sense  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  managed  his  opening  point  quite  as 
neatly  as  he  might  have  desired,  smoothed 
his  head  from  back  to  front  as  if  he  had 
just  dived,  and  were  pressing  the  water  out, 
—  this  smoothing  action,  however  super¬ 
fluous,  was  habitual  with  him,  —  and  took  a 
pocket-book  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  a 
stump  of  black-lead  pencil  from  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket. 

“  1  made,”  he  said,  turning  the  leaves, 
“  I  made  a  guiding  memorandum  or  so,  —  as 
I  usually  do,  for  I  have  no  conversational 
powers  whatever,  —  to  which  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  my  dear,  refer.  ‘  Well 
and  happy.’  Truly.  Y'ou  are  well  and 
happy,  my  dear  ?  You  look  so.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  sir,”  answered  Rosa. 

“  For  which,”  said  Mr.  Grewgicu*,  with 
a  bend  of  his  head  towards  the  corner  win¬ 
dow,  “  our  warmest  acknowledgments  are 
due,  and  I  am  sure  are  rendered,  to  the 
maternal  kindness  and  the  constant  care 
and  consideration  of  the  lady  whom  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  see  before  me.” 

This  point,  again,  made  but  a  lame  de¬ 
parture  from  Mr.  Grewgious,  and  never  got 
to  its  destination;  for.  Miss  Twinkleton, 
feeling  that  the  courtesies  required  her  to 
be  by  this  time  quite  outside  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  was  biting  the  end  of  her  pen,  and 
looking  upwaril,  as  wailing  fur  the  descent 
of  an  idea  from  any  memlier  of  tbe  Ccles- 
'  tial  Nino  who  might  have  one  to  spare. 

Mr.  Grewgious  roKMithad  hi*  HnonUt 
I  head  again,  ami  then  made  aaotliar  irter- 
earr  In  hi*  porkrt-h>wdi ;  lininr  out  “well 
aad  haff*  ”  a*  di*pn»ed  nf. 
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said  in  a  softer  tone,  and  evidently  insert¬ 
ing  the  negative  as  an  after^thought, 

“  Death  is  not  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.” 

His  voice  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  him¬ 
self,  and  Fancy  might  have  ground  it 
straight,  like  himself,  into  high-dried  snuff. 
And  yet,  through  the  very  limited  means  of 
expression  that  he  possessed,  he  seemed  to 
express  kindness.  If  Nature  had  but  fin¬ 
ished  him  off,  kindness  might  have  been 
recognizable  in  his  face  at  this  moment. 
But  if  the  notches  in  his  forehead  would  n’t 
fuse  together,  and  if  his  face  would  work 
and  could  n’t  play,  what  could  he  do,  poor 
man  I 

“  ‘  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.’  Y'ou 
find  your  allowance  always  sufficient  for 
your  wants,  my  dear  ?  ” 

Rosa  wanted  for  nothing,  and  therefore  it 
was  ample. 

“  And  you  are  not  in  debt  ?  ” 

Rosa  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  in  debt. 
It  seemed,  to  her  inexperience,  a  comical 
vagary  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Grewgious 
stretched  his  near  sight  to  be  sure  that  this 
was  her  view  of  the  case.  “  Ah  1  ”  he  said, 
as  comment,  with  a  furtive  glance  towards 
Miss  Twinkleton,  and  lining  out  “pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,”  “  I  spoke  of  having 
got  among  the  angels  1  So  I  did  1  ” 

Rosa  felt  what  his  next  memorandum 
would  prove  to  be,  and  was  blushing  and 
folding  a  crease  in  her  dress  with  one  em¬ 
barrassed  hand  long  before  he  found  it. 

“  ‘  Marriage.’  Hem !  ”  Mr.  Grewgious 
carried  his  smoothing  hand  down  over  his 
eyes  and  nose,  and  even  chin,  before  draw¬ 
ing  his  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  speaking  a 
little  more  confidentially :  “  I  now  touch, 
my  dear,  upon  the  point  that  is  the  direct 
cause  of  my  troubling  you  with  the  present 
visit.  Otherwise,  being  a  particularly  An¬ 
gular  man,  I  should  not  have  intruded  here. 
I  am  the  last  man  to  intrude  into  a  sphere 
for  which  I  am  so  entirely  unfitted.  I  feel, 
on  these  premises,  as  if  I  was  a  bear  —  with 
the  cramp  —  in  a  youthful  Cotillon.” 

His  ungainliness  gave  him  enough  of  the 
air  of  his  simile  to  set  Rosa  off  laughing 
heartily. 

“  It  strikes  you  in  the  same  light,”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  with  perfect  calmness. 
“  Just  so.  To  return  to  my  memorandum. 
Mr.  Edwin  has  been  to  and  fro  here,  as  was 
arranged.  You  have  mentioned  that,  in 
your  quarterly  letters  to  me.  And  you  like 
him,  and  he  likes  you.” 

“I  lite  him  very  much,  sir,”  rejoined 
Rosa. 

“  So  I  said,  my  dear,”  rethmed  her  guar¬ 
dian,  for  whose  ear  the  timid  emphasis  was 
much  too  fine.  “  Good.  And  you  corre¬ 
spond.” 

“  Wo  write  to  one  another,”  said  Rosa, 
pouting,  as  she  recalled  their  epistolary 
differences. 

“  Such  is  the  meaning  that  I  attach  to  the 
word  ‘  correspond  ’  in  this  application,  my 
dear,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “  Good.  All 
goes  well,  time  work  on,  and  at  this  next 
Christmas  time  it  will  become  necessary,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  to  give  the  exemplary  lady 
in  the  comer  window,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  business  notice  of  your  de¬ 
parture  in  the  ensuing  half-year.  Your  re¬ 
lations  with  her  are  far  more  than  business 
relations,  no  doubt ;  but  a  residue  of  busi¬ 
ness  remains  in  them,  and  business  is  busi¬ 
ness  ever.  I  am  a  p.articularly  Angular 
man,”  proceeded  Mr.  Grewgious,  aa  if  it 
fuddealy  occurred  to  him  to  meation  it, 
•>  and  I  am  aot  used  to  give  anything  away. 
If.  fiir  these  two  reaaoas  some  eompetcat 
Pn.xv  would  five  w-w  away.  I  ahuuld  take 
il  very  kimlG." 

Itae  twitmaisd.  with  her  eyes  am  the 
re«mu4.  Aa«  4w  ikouahi  a  rntmUam  mCha 
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goblet  glass  for  Edwin,  and  hands  each  his 
own ;  then  fills  fi>r  himselfl  sajing,  — 

"  Ciome,  Mr.  NoTille,  we  aie  to  drink  to 
my  Nephew,  Ned.  As  it  is  his  foot  that  is 
in  the  sdmip — met^>horically — our  stir-  I 
mp-cop  is  to  be  devoted  to  him.  Ned,  my 
dearest  fellow,  my  love  I  ” 

Jasper  sets  the  example  of  nearly  empty¬ 
ing  his  glass,  and  Neville  follows  it.  Edwin 
Drood  says,  “  Thank  you  both  very  much,” 
and  follows  the  double  example. 

"  Look  at  him  I  ”  cries  Jasper,  stretching  j 
out  hiii  hand  admiringly  and  tenderly,  though 
rallyingly  too.  “  See  where  he  lounges  so 
easily,  Mr.  Neville !  The  world  is  all  be¬ 
fore  him  where  to  choose.  A  life  of  stirring 
work  and  interest,  a  life  of  change  and  ex¬ 
citement,  a  life  of  domestic  ease  and  love  I 
Look  at  him  t  ” 

Edwin  Drood’s  fiice  has  become  quickly 
and  remarkably  flushed  by  the  wine ;  so  has 
the  face  of  Neville  Landless.  Edwin  still 
sits  thrown  back  in  his  chair,  making  that 
rest  of  clasped  hands  for  his  head. 

“  See  how  little  he  heeds  it  all  I  ”  Jasper 
proceeds  in  a  bantering  vein.  “  It  is  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  pluck  the  golden  fhiit 
that  hangs  ripe  on  the  tree  for  him.  And 
yet  consider  the  contrast,  Mr.  Neville.  You 
and  I  have  no  prospect  of  stirring  work  and 
interest,  or  of  change  and  excitement,  or  of 
domestic  ease  and  love.  You  and  I  have 
no  prospect  (unless  you  are  more  fortunate 
than  1  am,  which  may  easily  be)  but  the 
tedious,  unchanging  round  of  this  dull 
place.” 

“  Upon  mj’  soul,  Jack,”  says  Edwin,  com¬ 
placently,  “  I  feel  quite  apologetic  for  having 
my  way  smoothed  as  you  (^escribe.  But  you 
know  what  I  know.  Jack,  and  it  may  not  be 
so  very  easy  as  it  seems,  after  all.  May  it, 
Pussy  ?  ”  To  the  portrait,  with  a  snap  of  his 
thumb  and  finger.  “  We  have  got  to  hit  it 
off  yet;  haven’t  we,  Pussy?  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Jack.” 

His  speech  has  become  thick  and  indis¬ 
tinct.  Jasper,  quiet  and  self-possessed, 
looks  to  Neville,  as  expecting  his  answer  or 
comment.  When  Neville  speaks,  his  speech 
is  also  thick  and  indistinct. 

« It  might  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood 
to  have  known  some  hardships,”  he  says, 
defiantly. 

“  Pray,”  retorts  Edwin,  turning  merely 
his  eyes  in  that  direction,  “  pray  why  might 
it  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Drood  to  have 
known  some  hardships  ?  ” 

“  Ay,”  Jasper  assents  with  an  ^  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  “  let  us  know  why  ?  ” 

“Because  they  might  have  made  him 
more  sensible,”  says  Neville,  “  of  good  for¬ 
tune  that  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
the  result  of  his  own  merits.” 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  his  nephew 
for  his  rejoinder. 

“Have  you  known  hardships,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 
says  Edwin  Drood,  sitting  upright. 

Mr.  Jasper  quickly  looks  to  the  other  for 
his  retort. 

“  I  have.” 

“  And  what  have  they  made  you  sensible 
of?” 

Mr.  Jasper’s  play  of  eyes  between  the 
two  holds  good  throughout  the  dialogue,  to 
the  end. 

“  I  have  told  you  once  before  to-night.” 

“  You  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“  1  tell  you  I  have.  That  you  take  a 
great  deal  too  much  upon  yourself.” 

“  Yon  added  something  else  to  that,  if  I 
remember?” 

“  Yes,  I  did  say  something  else.” 

“  Say  It  again.” 

“  I  srid  that  in  the  part  of  the  world  I 
come  from  you  would  be  called  to  account 
for  it.” 

“  Only  there  ?  ”  cries  Edwin  Drood,  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh.  “A  long  way  off, 
1  believe  ?  Yes ;  I  see  I  That  part  of  the 
worid  is  at  a  safe  distance.” 


“  Say  here,  then,”  rejoins  the  other,  rising 
in  a  fury.  “  Say  anywhere  1  Your  vanity 
is  intolerable,  your  conceit  is  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  some  rare 
and  precious  prize,  instead  of  a  common 
boaster.  You  are  a  common  fellow,  and  a 
common  boaster.” 

“  Pooh,  pooh,”  says  Edwin  Drood,  equally 
furious,  but  more  collected;  “how  should 
you  know  ?  You  may  know  a  black  com¬ 
mon  fellow,  or  a  black  common  boaster, 
when  you  see  him  (and  no  doubt  you  have 
a  large  acquaintance  that  way) ;  but  you 
are  no  judge  of  white  men.” 

This  insulting  allusion  to  his  dark  skin 
infuriates  Neville  to  that  violent  degree 
that  he  flings  the  dregs  of  his  wine  at  JMwin 
Drood,  and  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  the 
goblet  after  it,  when  his  arm  is  caught  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  Jasper. 

“  Ned,  my  dear  fellow !  ”  he  cries  in  a 
loud  voice ;  “  I  entreat  you,  I  command 
you,  to  be  still  I  ”  There  has  been  a  rush 
of  all  the  three,  and  a  clattering  of  glasses 
and  overturning  of  chairs.  “Mr.  Neville, 
for  shame  I  Give  this  glass  to  me.  Open 
your  hand,  sir.  I  will  have  it  I  ” 

But  Neville  throws  him  off,  and  pauses 
for  an  instant,  in  a  raging  passion,  with  the 
goblet  yet  in  his  uplifted  hand.  Then,  he 
dashes  it  down  under  the  grate,  with  such 
force  that  the  broken  splinters  fly  out  again 
in  a  sliower ;  and  he  leaves  the  house. 

When  he  first  emerges  into  the  night  air, 
nothing  around  him  is  still  or  steady ;  noth¬ 
ing  around  him  shows  like  what  it  is ;  he 
only  knows  that  he  stands  with  a  bare  head 
in  the  midst  of  a  blood-red  whirl,  waiting  to 
be  struggled  with,  and  to  struggle  to  the 
death. 

But,  nothing  happening,  and  the  moon 
looking  down  upon  him  as  if  he  were  dead 
after  a  fit  of  wrath,  he  holds  his  steam-ham¬ 
mer  beating  head  and  heart,  and  staggers 
away.  Then  he  becomes  half  conscious  of 
having  heard  himself  bolted  and  barred  out, 
like  a  dangerous  animal ;  and  thinks  what 
shall  he  do  ? 

Some  wildly  passionate  ideas  of  the  river 
dissolve  under  the  spell  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  Cathedral  and  the  graves,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  sister,  and  the  thought  of 
what  he  owes  to  the  good  man  who  has  but 
that  very  day  won  his  confidence  and  given 
him  his  pledge.  He  repurs  to  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  and  knocks  softly  at  the  door. 

It  is  Mr.  Crisparkle’s  custom  to  sit  up 
last  of  the  early  household,  very  softly 
touching  his  piano  and  practising  his  favor¬ 
ite  parts  in  concerted  vocal  music.  The 
south  wind  that  goes  where  it  lists,  by  way 
of  Minor  Canon  Corner  on  a  still  night,  is 
not  more  subdued  than  Mr.  Crisparkle  at 
such  times,  regardful  of  the  slumbers  of  the 
China  shepherdess. 

His  knock  is  immediately  answered  by 
Mr.  Crisparkle  himself.  When  he  opens 
the  door,  candle  in  hand,  his  cheerful  face 
falls,  and  disappointed  amazement  is  in  it. 

“  Mr.  Neville  1  In  this  disorder  I  Where 
have  you  been  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Jasper’s,  sir.  With 
his  nephew.” 

“  Come  in.” 

The  Minor  Canon  props  him  by  the  elbow 
with  a  strong  hand  (in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  worthy  of  his  morning  trainings), 
and  tiums  him  into  his  own  little  book-room, 
and  shuts  the  door. 

“  I  have  begun  ill,  sir.  I  have  begun 
dreadfully  ill.” 

“  Too  true.  You  are  not  sober,  Mr. 
Neville.” 

“  I  am  afiwid  I  am  not,  sir,  though  I  can 
satisfy  you  at  another  time  that  I  have  had 
very  little  indeed  to  drink,  and  that  it  over¬ 
came  me  in  the  strangest  and  most  sudden 
manner.” 

“Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Neville,”  says  the 
Minor  Canon,  shaking  his  head  with  a  sor-  | 


rowftil  smile,  “  I  have  heard  that  said  be¬ 
fore.” 

“I  think  —  my  mind  is  much  confused, 
but  I  think  —  it  is  equally  true  of  Mr. 
Jasper’s  nephew,  sir.” 

“  Very  likely,”  is  the  dry  rejoinder. 

“  We  quarrelled,  sir.  He  insulted  me 
most  grossly.  He  had  heated  that  tigerish 
blood  I  told  you  of  to-day,  before  then.” 

“  Mr.  Neville,”  rejoins  the  Minor  Canon, 
mildly,  but  firmly,  “  I  request  you  not  to 
speak  to  me  with  that  clenched  right  hand. 
Unclench  it,  if  you  please.” 

“  He  goaded  me,  sir,”  pursues  the  young 
man,  instantly  obeying,  “  beyond  my  power 
of  endurance.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  no 
he  meant  it  at  first,  but  he  did  it.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  it  at  last.  In  short,  sir,”  with 
an  irrepressible  outburst,  “in  the  passion 
into  which  he  lashed  me,  I  would  have  cut 
him  down  if  I  could,  and  I  tried  to  do  it.” 

“You  have  clenched  that  hand  again,” 
is  Mr.  Crisparkle’s  quiet  commentary'. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.” 

“  You  know  your  room,  for  I  showed  it  to 
you  before  dinner;  but  I  will  accompany 
you  to  it  once  more.  Your  arm,  if  you 
please.  Softly,  for  the  house  is  all  a-bed.” 

Scooping  his  hand  into  the  same  scien¬ 
tific  elbow-rest  as  before,  and  backing  it  up 
with  the  inert  strength  of  his  arm,  as  skil¬ 
fully  as  a  Police  Expert,  and  with  an  appar¬ 
ent  repose  quite  unattainable  by  novices, 
Mr.  Crisparkle  conducts  his  pupil  to  the 
pleasant  and  orderly  old  room  prepared  for 
him.  Arrived  there,  the  young  man  throws 
himself  into  a  chair,  and,  flinging  his  arms 
upon  his  reading-table,  rests  his  head  upon 
them  with  an  air  of  wretched  self-reproach. 

The  gentle  Minor  Canon  has  had  it  in 
his  thoughts  to  leave  the  room,  without  a 
word.  But,  looking  round  at  the  door,  and 
seeing  this  dejected  figure,  he  turns  back  to 
it,  touches  it  with  a  mild  hand,  and  says, 
“  Good  night  I  ”  A  sob  is  his  only  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  He  might  have  had  many  a 
worse ;  perhaps  could  have  had  few  better. 

Another  soft  knock  at  the  outer  door  at¬ 
tracts  his  attention  as  he  goes  down  stairs. 
He  opens  it  to  Mr.  Jasper,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  pupil’s  hat 

“  We  have  had  an  awful  scene  with  him,” 
says  Jasper,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Has  it  been  so  bad  as  that  ?  ” 

“  Murderous  1  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  remonstrates,  “No,  no. 
no.  Do  not  use  such  strong  words.” 

“  He  might  have  laid  my  dear  boy  dead 
at  my  feet.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he 
did  not.  But  that  I  was,  through  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  God,  swift  and  strong  with  him,  he 
would  have  cut  him  down  on  my  hearth.” 

The  phrase  smites  home. 

“  Ah !  ”  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  IBs 
own  words !  ” 

“  Seeing  what  I  have  seen  to-night,  and 
hearing  what  I  have  heard,”  adds  Jasper, 
with  great  earnestness,  “  I  shall  never  know 
peace  of  mind  when  there  is  danger  of 
those  two  coming  together  with  no  one  else 
to  interfere.  It  was  horrible.  There  is 
something  of  the  tiger  in  his  dark  blood.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  thinks  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  So  he 
said.” 

“  You,  my  dear  sir,”  pursues  Jasper,  tak¬ 
ing  his  hand,  “  even  you  have  accepted  a 
dangerous  charge.” 

“  You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  Jasper,” 
returns  Mr.  Crisparkle,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
“  I  have  none  for  myself.” 

“  I  have  none  for  myself,”  returns  Jas¬ 
per,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  pronoun, 
“  because  I  am  not,  nor  am  I  in  the  way  of 
being,  the  object  of  his  hostility.  But  you 
may  be,  and  my  dear  boy  has  been.  Good 
night  I  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  goes  in,  with  the  hat  that 
has  so  easily,  so  almost  imperceptibly,  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  to  be  hung  up  in  his  hall, 
j  hangs  it  up,  and  goes  thoughtfully  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIRDS  m  HIE  BCSn. 

Rosa,  having  no  relation  that  she  knew 
of  in  the  world,  had,  from  the  seventh  vear 
of  her  age,  known  no  home  but  the  Nuns’ 
House,  and  no  mother  but  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton.  Her  remembrance  of  her  own  mother 
was  of  a  pretty  little  creature  like  herself 
(not  much  older  than  herself,  it  seemed  to 
her),  who  had  been  brought  home  in  her 
father’s  anus,  drowned.  The  fatal  accident 
had  happened  at  a  party  of  pleasure.  Eveiy 
fold  and  color  in  the  pretty  summer  dress, 
and  even  the  long  wet  hair,  with  scattered 
petals  of  ruined  flowers  still  clinging  to  it, 
as  the  dead  young  figure,  in  its  sad,  sad 
beauty  lay  upon  the  bed,  were  fixed  indeli¬ 
bly  in  Rosa’s  recollection.  So  were  the 
wild  despair  and  the  subsequent  bowed- 
down  grief  of  her  poor  young  father,  who 
died  broken-hearted  on  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  that  hard  day. 

The  betrothal  of  Rosa  grew  out  of  the 
soothing  of  his  year  of  mental  distress  by 
his  fast  friend  and  old  college  companion, 
Drood  :  who  likewise  had  been  left  a  wid¬ 
ower  in  his  youth.  But  he,  too,  went  the 
silent  road  into  which  all  earthly  pilgrim¬ 
ages  merge,  some  sooner  and  some  later; 
and  thus  the  young  couple  had  come  to  be 
as  they  were. 

The  atmosphere  of  pity  surrounding  the 
little  orphan  girl  when  she  first  came  to 
Cloisterham  had  never  cleared  away.  It 
had  taken  brighter  hues  as  she  grew  older, 
happier,  prettier ;  now  it  had  been  golden, 
now  roseate,  and  now  azure ;  but  it  had 
always  adorned  her  with  some  soft  light  of 
its  own.  The  general  desire  to  console  and 
caress  her  had  caused  her  to  be  treated  in 
the  beginning  as  a  child  much  younger 
than  her  years ;  the  same  desire  had  caused 
her  to  be  still  petted  when  she  was  a  child 
no  longer.  A\'ho  should  be  her  favorite? 
who  should  anticipate  this  or  that  small 
present,  or  do  her  this  or  that  small  ser¬ 
vice?  who  should  take  her  home  for  the 
holidays  ?  who  should  write  to  her  the  of- 
tenest  when  they  were  separated?  and 
whom  she  would  most  rejoice  to  see  agmn 
when  they  were  reunited  ;  —  even  these 
gentle  rivalries  were  not  without  their  slight 
dashes  of  bitterness  in  the  Nuns’  House. 
Well  for  the  poor  nuns  in  their  day,  if  they 
hid  no  harder  strife  under  their  veils  and 
rosaries. 

Thus  Rosa  had  grown  to  be  an  amiable, 
giddy,  wilful,  winning  little  creature ;  spoilt, 
in  the  sense  of  counting  upon  kindness  from 
all  around  her ;  but  not  in  the  sense  of  re¬ 
paying  it  with  indifference.  Possessing  an 
exhaustless  well  of  affection  in  her  nature, 
its  sparkling  waters  had  freshened  and 
brightened  the  Nuns’  House  for  years,  and 
yet  its  depths  had  never  yet  been  moved : 
what  might  betide  when  that  came  to  pass ; 
what  developing  changes  might  fall  upon 
the  heedless  head  and  light  heart  then,  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen. 

By  what  means  the  news  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  the  two  young  men 
over-night,  involving  even  some  kind  of 
onslaught  by  Mr.  Neville  upon  Edwin 
Drood,  got  into  Miss  Twinkleton’s  establish¬ 
ment  before  breakfast,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Whether  it  was  brought  in  by  the  birds  of 
the  air,  or  came  blowing  in  with  the  very 
air  itself,  when  the  casement  windows  were 
set  open ;  whether  the  baker  brought  it 
kneaded  into  the  bread,  or  the  milkman  de¬ 
livered  it  M  part  of  the  adulteration  of  his 
milk ;  or  the  housemaids,  beating  the  dust 
out  of  their  mats  against  the  gateposts,  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  exchange  deposited  on  the  mats 
by  the  town  atmosphere ;  certain  it  is  tliat 
the  news  permeated  every'  gable  of  the  old 
building  before  Miss  Twinkleton  was  down, 
and  that  Miss  Twinkleton  herself  received 
it  through  Mrs.  Tishcr,  while  yet  in  the  act 
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of  dressing;  or  (as  she  might  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  phrase  to  a  parent  or  guardian 
of  a  mythological  turn)  of  sacrificing  to 
the  Graces, 

Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  thrown  a 
bottle  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

Miss  Landless's  brother  had  thrown  a 
knife  at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

A  knife  became  suggestive  of  a  fork,  and 
Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  thrown  a  fork 
at  Mr.  Edwin  Drood. 

As  in  the  governing  precedent  of  Peter 
Piper,  alleged  to  have  picked  the  peck  of 
pickled  pepper,  it  was  held  physically  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  peck  of  pickled  pepper  which  Peter 
Piper  was  alleged  to  have  picked ;  so,  in  this 
case,  it  was  held  psychologically  important 
to  know,  Why  Miss  Landless’s  brother 
threw  a  bottle,  knife,  or  fork  —  or  bottle, 
knife,  and  fork — for  the  cook  had  been 
given  to  understand  it  was  all  three  —  at 
Mr.  Edwin  Drogd  ? 

Well,  then.  Miss  Landless’s  brother  had 
said  he  admired  Miss  Bud.  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood  had  said  to  Miss  Landless’s  brother 
that  he  had  no  business  to  admire  Mi:s 
Bud.  Miss  Landless’s  brother  had  then 
“  up’d  ”  (this  was  the  cook’s  exact  infoi- 
mation)  with  the  bottle,  knife,  fork,  and 
decanter  (the  decanter  now  coolly  flying  at 
everybody’s  head,  without  the  least  intro¬ 
duction),  and  thrown  them  all  at  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood. 

Poor  little  Kosa  put  a  forefinger  into  each 
of  her  ears  when  these  rumors  began  to 
circulate,  and  retired  into  a  comer,  be¬ 
seeching  not  to  be  told  any  more  ;  but 
Miss  Landless,  begging  permission  of  Miss 
Twinkleton  to  go  and  speak  with  her  brother, 
and  pretty  plainly  showing  that  she  would 
take  it  if  it  were  not  given,  struck  out  the 
more  definite  course  of  going  to  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle’s  for  accurate  intelligence. 

When  she  came  back  (being  first  closeted 
with  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  order  that  any¬ 
thing  objectionable  in  her  tidings  might  be 
retained  by  that  discreet  filter),  she  im¬ 
parted  to  Rosa  only  what  had  taken  place ; 
dwelling  with  a  flushed  cheek  on  the  provo¬ 
cation  her  brother  had  received,  but  almost 
limiting  it  to  that  last  gross  afimnt  as  crown¬ 
ing  “  some  other  words  between  them,”  and,  | 
out  of  consideration  for  her  new  fnend, 
passing  lightly  over  the  fact  that  the  other 
words  had  originated  in  her  lover’s  taking 
things  in  general  so  very  easily.  To  Rosa 
direct,  she  brought  a  petition  from  her 
brother  that  she  would  forgive  him ;  and, 
having  delivered  it  with  sisterly  earnest¬ 
ness,  made  an  end  of  the  subject. 

It  was  reserved  for  Miss  Twinkleton  to 
tone  down  the  public  mind  of  the  Nuns’ 
House.  That  lady,  therefore,  entering  in  a 
stately  manner  what  plebeians  might  have 
called  the  school-room,  but  what,  in  the 
patrician  language  of  the  head  of  the 
Nuns’  House,  was  eupbuistically,  not  to  say 
roundaboutedly,  denominated  ^  the  apart¬ 
ment  allotted  to  study,”  and  saying  with  a 
forensic  air,  Ladies  I  ”  all  rose.  Mrs. 
Tisher  at  the  same  time  grouped  herself 
behind  her  chief,  as  representing  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  first  historical  female  friend  at 
Tilbury  Fort.  Miss  Twinkleton  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remark  that  Rumor,  Ladies,  had 
been  represented  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  — 
needless  were  it  to  mention  the  immortal 
Shakespeare,  also  called  the  Swan  of  his 
native  river,  not  improbably  with  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  ancient  superstition  that  that 
bird  of  graceful  plumage  (Miss  Jennings 
will  please  stand  upright)  sang  sweetly  on 
the  approach  of  death,  for  which  we  have 
no  ornithological  authority,  —  Rumor,  La¬ 
dies,  had  been  represented  by  that  bard  — 
hem  I  — 

“  who  drew 
The  celebrmted  Jew,” 

as  painted  full  of  tongues.  Rumor  in  Clois- 


terham  (Miss  Ferdinand  will  honor  me  with 
her  attention)  was  no  exception  to  the  great 
limner’s  portrait  of  Rumor  elsewhere.  A 
slight  fracas  between  two  young  gentlemen 
occurring  last  night  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  these  peaceful  walls  (Miss  Ferdinand, 
being  apparently  incorrigible,  will  have  the 
kindness  to  write  out  this  evening,  in  the 
original  language,  the  first  four  fahles  of 
our  vivacious  neighbor.  Monsieur  La  Fon¬ 
taine)  had  been  very  grossly  exaggerated 
by  Rumor’s  voice.  In  the  first  alarm  and 
anxiety  arising  from  our  sympathy  with  a 
sweet  young  friend,  not  wholly  to  be  disso¬ 
ciated  from  one  of  the  gladiators  in  the 
bloodless  arena  in  question  (the  impropriety 
of  Miss  Reynolds’s  appearing  to  stab  her¬ 
self  in  the  band  with  a  pin,  is  far  too  ob¬ 
vious,  and  too  glaringly  unladylike,  to  be 
pointed  out),  we  descended  from  our  maiden 
elevation  to  discuss  this  uncongenial  and 
this  unfit  theme.  Responsible  inquiries 
having  assured  us  that  it  was  but  one  of 
those  “  aiiy’  nothings  ”  pointed  at  by  the 
Poet  (whose  name  and  date  of  birth  Miss 
Giggles  will  supply  within  half  an  hour), 
we  would  now  discard  the  subject,  and  con¬ 
centrate  our  minds  upon  the  grateful  labors 
of  the  day .7  ‘ 

But  the  subject  so  survived  all  day,  never¬ 
theless,  that  Miss  Ferdinand  got  into  new 
trouble  by  surreptitiously  clapping  on  a 
paper  mustache  at  dinner-time,  and  going 
through  the  motions  of  aiming  a  water-bottle 
at  Miss  Giggles,  who  drew  a  table-spoon  in 
defence. 

Now,  Rosa  thought  of  this  unlucky  quarrel 
a  great  deal,  and  thought  of  it  with  an  un¬ 
comfortable  feeling  that  she  was  involved 
in  it,  as  cause,  or  consequence,  or  what  not, 
through  being  in  a  false  position  altogether 
as  to  her  marriage  engagement.  Never  free 
from  such  uneasiness  when  she  was  with  her 
affianced  husband,  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  be  free  from  it  when  they  were  apart. 
To-day,  too,  she  was  cast  in  upon  herself, 
and  deprived  of  the  relief  of  talking  freely 
with  her  now  friend,  because  the  quarrel 
had  been  with  Helena’s  brother,  and  Helena 
undisguisedly  avoided  the  subject  as  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  one  to  herself.  At  this 
critical  time,  of  all  times,  Rosa’s  guardian 
was  announced  as  having  come  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  been  well  selected 
for  his  trust,  as  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  but  certainly  for  no  other  appro¬ 
priate  quality  discernible  on  the  surface. 
He  was  an  arid,  sandy  man,  who,  if  he  had 
been  put  into  a  grinding-mill,  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  ground  immediately  into 
high-dried  snuffi  He  had  a  scanty  flat 
crop  of  hiur,  in  color  and  consistency  like 
some  very  mangy  yellow  fiir  tippet ;  it  was 
so  unlike  hair,  that  it  must  have  been  a  wig, 
but  for  the  stupendous  improbability  of  any¬ 
body’s  voluntarily  sporting  such  a  head. 
The  little  play  of  feature  that  his  face  pre¬ 
sented  was  cut  deep  into  it,  in  a  few  hard 
curves  that  made  it  more  like  work ;  and 
he  had  certain  notches  in  his  forehead, 
which  looked  as  though  Nature  had  been 
about  to  touch  them  into  sensibility  or  re¬ 
finement,  when  she  had  impatiently  thrown 
away  the  chisel,  and  said,  ^  I  really  can¬ 
not  be  worried  to  finish  ofif  this  man;  let 
him  go  as  he  is.” 

With  too  great  length  of  throat  at  his 
upper  end,  and  too  much  ankle-bone  and 
heel  at  his  lower;  with  an  awkward  and 
hesitating  manner ;  with  a  shambling  walk, 
and  with  what  is  called  a  near  sight, — 
which  perhaps  prevented  his  observing  how 
much  white  cotton  stocking  he  displayed  to 
the  public  eye,  in  contrast  with  his  black 
suit, — Mr.  Grewgious  still  had  some  strange 
capacity  in  him  of  making  on  the  whole  an 
agreeable  impression. 

Mr.  Grewgious  was  discovered  by  his 
ward,  much  discomfited  by  being  in  Miss 
Twinkleton’s  company  in  Miss  Twinkle- 


ton’s  own  sacred  [room.  Dim  forebodings 
of  being  examined  in  something,  and  not 
coming  well  out  of  it,  seemed  to  oppress 
the  poor  gentleman  when  found  in  these 
circumstances. 

“  My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  1  am  glad 
to  see  you.  My  dear,  how  much  improved 
you  are.  Permit  me  to  hand  you  a  chair, 
my  dear.” 

Miss  Twinkleton  rose  at  her  little  writ¬ 
ing-table,  saying,  with  general  sweetness, 
as  to  the  polite  Universe,  “  Will  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  retire  ?  ” 

«  By  no  means,  madam,  on  my  account. 

I  beg  that  you  will  not  move.” 

”  I  must  entreat  permission  to  move"  re¬ 
turned  Miss  Twinkleton,  repeating  the 
word  with  a  charming  grace ;  “  but  I  will 
not  withdraw,  since  you  are  so  obliging. 
If  I  wheel  my  desk  to  this  corner  window, 
shall  I  be  in  the  way  ?  ” 

“  Madam  1  In  the  way !  ” 

“You  are  very  kind.  Rosa,  my  dear, 
you  will  be  under  no  restraint,  I  am  sure.” 

Here  Mr.  Grewgious,  left  by  the  fire 
with  Rosa,  said  again,  “  My  dear,  how  do 
you  do  V  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear.” 
And  having  waited  for  her  to  sit  down,  sat 
down  himself. 

“  My  visits,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  are, 
like  those  of  the  angels  —  not  that  I  com¬ 
pare  myself  to  an  angel.” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Rosa. 

“  Not  by  any  means,”  assented  Mr. 
Grewgious.  “  I  merely  refer  to  my  visits, 
which  are  few  and  far  between.  The  angels 
are,  we  know  verj'  well,  up  stairs.” 

Miss  Twinkleton  looked  round  with  a 
kind  of  stiff  stare. 

“  I  refer,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
laying  his  hand  on  Rosa’s,  as  the  possibility 
thrilled  through  his  frame  of  his  otherwise 
seeming  to  take  the  awful  liberty  of  calling 
Miss  Twinkleton  my  dear,  “  I  refer  to  the 
other  young  ladies.” 

Miss  Twinkleton  resumed  her  writing. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  sense  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  managed  his  opening  point  quite  as 
neatly  as  he  might  have  desired,  smoothed 
his  head  firom  back  to  front  as  if  he  had 
just  dived,  and  were  pressing  the  water  out, 
—  this  smoothing  action,  however  super¬ 
fluous,  was  habitual  with  him,  —  and  took  a 
pocket-book  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  a 
stump  of  black-lead  pencil  from  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket. 

“  1  made,”  he  said,  turning  the  leaves, 
“  1  made  a  guiding  memorandum  or  so,  —  as 
I  usually  do,  for  I  have  no  conversational 
powers  whatever,  —  to  which  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  my  dear,  refer.  ‘  Well 
and  happy.’  Truly.  You  are  well  and 
happy,  my  dear  ?  You  look  so.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  sir,”  answered  Rosa. 

“  For  which,”  said  Mr.  Gtewgicus,  with 
a  bend  of  his  head  towards  the  corner  win¬ 
dow,  “our  warmest  acknowledgments  arc 
due,  and  I  am  srure  are  rendered,  to  the 
maternal  kindness  and  the  constant  care 
and  consideration  of  the  lady  whom  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  see  before  me.” 

This  point,  again,  made  but  a  lame  de¬ 
parture  from  Mr.  Grewgious,  and  never  got 
to  its  destination;  for.  Miss  Twinkleton, 
feeling  that  the  courtesies  required  her  to 
be  by  this  time  quite  outside  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  was  biting  the  end  of  her  pen,  and 
looking  upward,  as  waiting  for  the  descent 
of  an  idea  from  any  member  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Nine  who  might  have  one  to  spare. 

Mr.  Grewgious  smoothed  bis  smooth 
head  again,  and  then  made  anotlier  refer¬ 
ence  to  bis  pocket-book  ;  lining  out  “  well 
and  happy  ”  as  disposed  of. 

Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence’  is  my 
next  note.  A  dr}-  subject  for  a  young  lady, 
but  an  important  subject  too.  Life  is 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Death  is — ” 
I  A  sudden  recollection  of  the  death  of  her 
two  parents  seemed  to  stop  him,  and  he 


said  in  a  softer  tone,  and  evidently  insert¬ 
ing  the  negative  as  an  after-thought, 
“  Death  is  not  poimds,  shillings,  and  pence.” 

His  voice  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  him¬ 
self  and  Fancy  might  have  ground  it- 
straight,  like  himself,  into  high-dried  snnflf. 
And  yet,  through  the  very  limited  means  of 
expression  that  he  possessed,  he  seemed  to 
express  kindness.  If  Nature  had  but  fin¬ 
ished  him  off,  kindness  might  hare  been 
recognizable  in  his  face  at  this  moment. 
But  if  the  notches  in  his  forehead  would  n’t 
fuse  together,  and  if  his  face  would  work 
and  could  n’t  play,  what  could  he  do,  poor 
man  I 

“  ’  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.’  You 
find  your  allowance  always  sufficient  for 
your  wants,  my  dear  ?  ” 

Rosa  wanted  tor  nothing,  and  therefore  it 
was  ample. 

“  And  you  are  not  in  debt  ?  ” 

Rosa  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  in  debt. 
It  seemed,  to  her  inexperience,  a  comical 
vagary  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Grewgious 
stretched  his  near  sight  to  be  sure  that  this 
was  her  view  of  the  case.  “  Ah  I  ”  he  said, 
as  comment,  with  a  furtive  glance  towards 
Miss  Twinkleton,  and  lining  out  “pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,”  “  I  spoke  of  having 
got  among  the  angels  !  So  I  diu !  ” 

Rosa  felt  what  his  next  memorandum 
would  prove  to  he,  and  was  blushing  and 
folding  a  crease  in  her  dress  with  one  em¬ 
barrassed  hand  long  before  he  found  it. 

“  ‘  Marriage.’  Hem  !  ”  Mr.  Grewgious 
carried  his  smoothing  hand  down  over  his 
eyes  and  nose,  and  even  chin,  before  draw¬ 
ing  his  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  speaking  a 
little  more  confidentially :  “  I  now  touch, 
my  dear,  upon  the  point  that  is  the  direct 
cause  of  my  troubling  you  with  the  present 
visit.  Otherwise,  being  a  particularly  An¬ 
gular  man,  I  should  not  have  intruded  here. 
I  am  the  last  man  to  intrude  into  a  sphere 
for  which  I  am  so  entirely  unfitted.  I  feel, 
on  these  premises,  as  if  I  was  a  bear  —  with 
the  cramp  —  in  a  youthful  Cotillon.” 

His  ungainliness  gave  him  enough  of  the 
air  of  his  simile  to  set  Rosa  off  laughing 
heartily. 

“  It  strikes  you  in  the  same  light,”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  with  perfect  calmness. 
“  Just  so.  To  return  to  my  memorandum. 
Mr.  Edwin  has  been  to  and  fro  here,  as  was 
arranged.  You  have  mentioned  that,  in 
your  quarterly  letters  to  me.  And  you  like 
him,  and  he  likes  you.” 

“I  like  him  very  much,  sir,”  rejoined 
Rosa. 

“  So  I  said,  my  dear,”  returned  her  guar¬ 
dian,  for  whose  ear  the  timid  emphasis  was 
much  too  fine.  “  Good.  And  you  corre¬ 
spond.” 

“  We  write  to  one  another,”  said  Rosa, 
pouting,  as  she  recalled  their  epistolary 
differences. 

“  Such  is  the  meaning  that  I  attach  to  the 
word  ‘  correspond  ’  in  this  application,  my 
dear,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “  Good.  All 
goes  well,  time  work  on,  and  at  this  next 
Christmas  time  it  will  become  necessary,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  to  give  the  exemplary  lady 
in  the  corner  window,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  business  notice  of  your  de¬ 
parture  in  the  ensuing  half-year.  Your  re¬ 
lations  with  her  are  far  more  than  business 
relations,  no  doubt ;  but  a  residue  of  busi¬ 
ness  remains  in  them,  and  business  is  busi¬ 
ness  ever.  I  am  a  particularly  Angular 
man,”  proceeded  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  if  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  mention  it, 
“  and  I  am  not  used  to  give  anything  away. 
If,  for  these  two  reasons,  some  competent 
Proxy  would  give  you  away,  I  should  take 
it  very  kindly.” 

Rosa  intimated,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  that  she  thought  a  substitute  might 
be  found,  if  required. 

“  Surely,  surely,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 
“  For  instance,  the  gentleman  who  teaches 
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Dancing^iere  —  he_ would  know-how  toldo 
it  with  graceful  propriety.  He  would  ad¬ 
vance  and  retire  in  a  manner  aatisfactor}’  to 
the  feeUngs  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  and 
of  yoonelf,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  all 
parties  concerned.  I  am  —  I  am  a  partic¬ 
ularly  Angular  man,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  screw  it 
out  at  last, "  and  should  only  blunder.” 

Rosa  sat  still  and  silent.  Perhaps  her 
mind  had  not  got  quite  so  far  as  the  cere¬ 
mony  yet,  but  was  lagging  on  the  way  there. 

“  Memorandum,  ‘  Will.’  Now,  my  dear,” 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  referring  to  his  notes, 
disposing  of  “  marriage  ”  with  his  pencil,  and 
taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "  although 
I  have  before  possessed  you  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  your  father’s  will,  I  think  it  right  at 
this  time  to  leave  a  certified  copy  of  it  in 
your  hands.  And  although  Mr.  Edwin  is 
also  aware  of  its  contents,  1  think  it  right  at 
this  time  likewise  to  place  a  certified  copy 
of  it  in  Mr.  Jasper’s  hands  —  ” 

“  Not  in  his  own  ?  ”  asked  Rosa,  looking 
up  quickly.  “  Cannot  the  copy  go  to  Eddy 
himself?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,  my  dear,  if  you  particularly 
wish  it ;  but  I  spoke  of  &lr.  Jasper  as  being 
his  trustee.” 

“  I  do  particularly  wish  it,  if  you  please,” 
said  Rosa,  hurriedly  and  earnestly ;  I  don't 
like  Mr.  Jasper  to  come  between  us,  in  any 
way.” 

“  It  is  natural,  I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious,  "  that  your  young  husband  should  be 
all  in  all.  Yes.  You  observe  that  I  say,  I 
suppose.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  particularly 
Unnatural  man,  and  I  don’t  know  from  my 
own  knowledge.” 

Rosa  looked  at  him  with  some  wonder. 

“I  mean,”  he  explained,  ‘‘that  young 
ways  were  never  my  ways.  I  was  the  only 
offspring  of  parents  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  I  half  believe  I  was  bom  advanced  in 
life  myself.  No  personality  is  intended  to¬ 
wards  the  name  you  will  so  soon  change, 
when  I  remark  that  while  the  general  growth 
of  people  seem  to  have  come  into  existence 
buds,  I  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  a 
chip.  I  was  a  chip  —  and  a  veiy  diy'  one 

—  when  I  first  became  aware  of  myself. 
Respecting  the  other  certified  copy,  your 
wish  shall  be  complied  with.  Respecting 
your  inheritance,  I  think  you  know  all.  It 
is  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  savings  upon  that  annuity, 
and  some  other  items  to  your  ciedit,  all 
duly  carried  to  account,  with  vouchers,  will 
place  you  in  possession  of  a  lump-sum  of 
money,  rather  exceeding  Seventeen  Hun¬ 
dred  Potmda  I  am  empowered  to  advance 
the  cost  of  your  preparations  for  your  mar¬ 
riage  out  of  that  fund.  All  is  told.” 

“  Will  you  please  tell  me,”  said  Rosa, 
taking  the  paper  with  a  prettily  knitted 
brow,  but  not  opening  it,  “  whether  I  am 
right  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  1  can 
understand  what  you  tell  me  so  very  much 
better  than  what  1  read  in  law-writings. 
My  poor  papa  and  Eddy’s  father  made  their 
agreement  together,  as  very  dear  and  firm 
and  fast  firiends  in  order  that  we  too  might 
be  very  dear  and  firm  and  fast  friends  after 
them  ?  ” 

“  Just  so.” 

“  For  the  lasting  good  of  both  of  us,  and 
the  lasting  happiness  of  both  of  ns  ?  ” 

«  Just  so."' 

<<  That  we  might  be  to  one  another  even 
much  m(He  than  they  had  been  to  one  an¬ 
other?” 

“Just  so.” 

“It  was  not  bound  upon  Eddy,  and  it 
was  not  bound  upon  me  by  any  forfeit,  in 
case  —  ” 

“Don’t  be  agitated,  my  dear.  In  the 
case  that  it  brings  tears  into  your  affection¬ 
ate  eyes  even  to  picture  to  yourself,  —  in 
the  case  of  your  not  marrying  one  another, 

—  no,  no  forfeiture  on  either  side.  You 


would  then  have  been  my  ward  until  you 
were  of  age.  No  worse  would  have  befal¬ 
len  you.  Bad  enough,  perhaps !  ” 

“  And  Eddy  ?  ” 

“  He  would  have  come  into  his  partner¬ 
ship  derived  from  his  father,  and  into  its 
arrears  to  his  credit  (if  any),  on  attaining 
his  majority,  just  as  now.” 

Rosa,  with'  her  perplexed  face  and  knit¬ 
ted  brow,  bit  the  corner  of  her  attested 
copy,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  looking  abstractedly  on  the  floor,  and 
smoothing  it  with  her  foot. 

“In  short,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “this 
betrothal  is  a  wish,  a  sentiment,  a  friendly 
project,  tenderly  expressed  on  both  sides. 
That  it  was  strongly  felt,  and  that  there 
was  a  lively  ho'pe  that  it  would  prosper, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  you  were 
both  children,  you  began  to  be  accustomed 
to  it,  and  it  Aas  prospered.  But  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases ;  and  I  made  this  visit 
to-day  partly,  indeed  principally,  to  dis¬ 
charge  myself  of  the  duty  of  telling  you, 
my  dear,  that  two  young  people  can  only 
be  betrothed  in  marriage  (except  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  and  therefore,  mockeiy 
and  misery)  of  their  own  free  will,  their 
own  attachment,  and  their  own  assurance 
(it  may  or  may  not  prove  a  mistaken  one, 
but  we  must  take  our  chance  of  that)  that 
they  are  suited  to  each  other  and  will  make 
each  other  happy.  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
for  example,  that  if  either  of  your  fathers 
were  living  now,  and  had  any  mistrust  on 
that  subject,  his  mind  would  not  be  changed 
by  the  change  of  circumstances  involved  in 
the  change  of  your  years  ?  Untenable,  un¬ 
reasonable,  inconclusive,  and  preposterous  1  ” 

Mr.  Grewgious  said  all  this  as  if  he  were 
reading  it  aloud ;  or,  still  more,  as  if  he 
were  repeating  a  lesson.  So  expressionless 
of  any  approach  to  spontaneity  were  his 
face  and  manner. 

“  I  have  now,  my  dear,”  he  added,  blur¬ 
ring  out  “Will”  with  his  pencil,  “dis¬ 
charged  myself  of  what  is  doubtless  a  for¬ 
mal  duty  in  this  case,  but  still  a  duty  in 
such  a  case.  Memorandum :  ‘  Wishes.’  My 
dear,  is  there  any  wbh  of  yours  that  I  can 
further  ?  ” 

Rosa  shook  her  head,  with  an  almost 
plaintive  air  of  hesitatidn  in  want  of  help. 

“  Is  tliere  any  instruction  that  I  can  take 
from  you  with  reference  to  your  affairs  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  should  like  to  settle  them  with 
Eddy  first,  if  you  please,”  said  Rosa,  plait¬ 
ing  the  crease  in  her  dress. 

“  Surely.  Surely,”  returned  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious.  “You  two  should  be  of  one  mind 
in  all  things.  Is  the  young  gentleman  ex¬ 
pected  shortly  ?  ” 

“  He  has  gone  away  only  this  morning. 
He  will  be  back  at  Christmas.” 

“Nothing  could  happen  better.  You 
will,  on  his  return  at  Christmas,  arrange 
all  matters  of  detail  with  him;  you  will 
then  communicate  with  me,  and  I  will  dis¬ 
charge  myself  (as  a  mere  business  acquit¬ 
tance)  of  my  business  responsibilities  to¬ 
wards  the  accomplished  lady  in  the  comer 
window.  They  will  accrue  at  that  season.” 
Blurring  pencil  once  again.  “Memoran¬ 
dum  :  ‘  Leave.’  Yes.  I  will  now,  my  dear, 
take  my  leave.” 

“  Could  I,”  said  Rosa,  rising,  as  he  jerked 
out  of  his  chair  in  his  ungainly  way,  “  could 
I  ask  you  most  kindly  to  come  to  me  at 
Christmas,  if  I  had  anything  particular  to 
say  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Why,  certainly,  certainly,”  he  rejoined, 
apparently  —  if  such  a  word  can  be  used  of 
one  who  had  no  apparent  lights  or  shadows 
about  him  —  complimented  by  the  question. 
“  As  a  particularly  Angular  man,  I  do  not 
fit  smoothly  into  ^e  social  circle,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  have  no  other  engagement  at 
Christmas-time  than  to  partake,  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  of  a  boiled  turkey  and  celery 
sauce  with  a  —  with  a  particularly  Angular 


clerk  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess, 
whose  father,  being  a  Norfolk  farmer,  sends 
him  up  (the  turkey  up),  as  a  present  to 
me,  fi^m  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich.  I 
should  be  quite  proud  of  your  wishing  to 
sec  me,  my  dear.  As  a  professional  Receiv¬ 
er  of  rents,  so  very  few  people  do  wish  to 
see  me,  that  the  novelty  would  be  bracing.” 

For  his  ready  acquiescence,  the  grateful 
Rosa  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 
stood  on  tiptoe,  and  instantly  kissed  him. 

“  Lord  bless  me  I  ”  cried  Mr.  Grewgious. 
“Thank  you,  my  dear.  The  honor  is  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  pleasure.  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton,  madam,  1  have  had  a  most  satisfactory 
conversation  with  my  ward,  and  I  will  now 
release  you  fix)m  the  incumbrance  of  my 
presence.” 

“Nay,  sir,”  rejoined  Miss  Twinkleton, 
rising  with  a  gracious  condescension,  “  say 
not  incumbrance.  Not  so,  by  any  means. 
I  cannot  permit  you  to  say  so.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  stam¬ 
mering  a  little,  “  that  when  a  distinguished 
visitor  (not  that  I  am  one :  far  from  it) 
goes  to  a  school  (not  that  this  is  one :  far 
from  it),  he  asks  for  a  holiday,  or  some  sort 
of  grace.  It  being  now  the  afternoon  in 
the  —  College  —  of  which  you  are  the  em¬ 
inent  head,  the  young  ladies  might  gain 
nothing,  except  in  name,  by  having  the 
rest  of  the  day  allowed  them.  But  if  there 
is  any  young  lady  at  all  under  a  cloud, 
might  I  solicit  —  ” 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Grewgious,  Mr.  Grewgious  1  ” 
cried  Miss  Twinkleton,  with  a  chastely 
rallying  forefinger.  “  O  you  gentlemen, 
you  gentlemen  1  Fie  for  shame,  that  you 
are  so  hard  upon  us  poor  maligned  disci¬ 
plinarians  of  our  sex,  for  your  sakes !  But 
as  Miss  Ferdinand  is  at  present  weighed 
down  by  an  incubus,”  —  Miss  Twinkleton 
might  have  said  a  pen-and-ink-ubus  of  writ¬ 
ing  out  Monsieur  La  Fontaine,  —  “go  to 
her,  Rosa,  my  dear,  and  tell  her  the  penalty 
is  remitted,  in  deference  to  the  intercession 
of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious.” 

Miss  Twinkleton  here  achieved  a  courtesy, 
suggestive  of  marvels  happening  to  her  re¬ 
spected  legs,  and  which  she  came  out  of  no¬ 
bly,  three  yards  behind  her  starting-point. 

As  he  held  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  call 
on  Mr.  Jasper  before  leaving  Cloisterham, 
Mr.  Grewgious  went  to  the  Gate  House,  and 
climbed  its  postern  stair.  But  Mr.  Jasper’s 
door  being  closed,  and  presenting  on  a  slip 
of  paper  the  word  “  Cathedral,”  the  fact  of 
its  being  service-time  was  borne  into  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Grewgious.  So,  he  descended 
the  stair  again,  and,  crossing  the  Close, 
paused  at  the  great  western  folding-door  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  stood  open  on  the  fine 
and  bright,  though  short-lived,  afternoon, 
for  the  airing  of  the  place. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  peeping 
in,  “it’s  like  looking  down  the  t^at  of 
Old  Time.” 

Old  Time  heaved  a  mouldy  sigh  from 
tomb  and  arch  and  vault ;  and  gloomy  shad¬ 
ows  began  to  deepen  in  comers ;  and  damps 
began  to  rise  from  green  patches  of  stone ; 
and  jewels,  cast  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
nave  from  stained  glass  by  the  declining  sun, 
began  to  perish.  Within  the  grill-gate  of 
the  chancel,  up  the  steps  surmounted  loom- 
ingly  by  the  fast  darkening  organ,  white 
robes  could  be  dimly  seen,  and  one  feeble 
voice,  rising  and  fallinj;^  in  a  cracked  monot¬ 
onous  mutter,  could  at  intervals  be  faintly 
heard.  In  the  free  outer  air,  the  river,  the 
green  pastures,  and  the  brown  atable  lands, 
the  teeming  hills  and  dales,  were  reddened 
by  the  sunset :  while  the  di.stant  little  win¬ 
dows  in  windmills  and  farm  homesteads, 
shone,  patches  of  bright  beaten  gold.  In  the 
Cathedral,  all  became  gray,  murky,  and 
sepulchral,  and  the  cracked  monotonous 
mutter  went  on  like  a  dying  voice,  until  the 
organ  and  the  choir  burst  forth,  and  drowned 


it  in  a  sea  of  music.  Then  the  sea  fell,  and 
the  dying  voice  made  another  feeble  effort, 
and  then  the  sea  rose  high,  and  beat  its  Ufi> 
out,  and  lashed  the  roof,  and  surged  among 
the  arches,  and  pierced  the  heights  of  the 
great  tower ;  and  then  the  sea  was  dry,  and 
all  was  still. 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  by  that  time  walked 
to  the  chancel-steps,  where  he  met  the  liv¬ 
ing  waters  coming  out. 

I  “  Nothing  is  the  matter  ?  ”  Thus  Jasper 
accosted  him,  rather  quickly.  “  You  have 
not  been  sent  for  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  came  down  of 
my  own  accord.  I  have  been  to  my  pretty 
ward’s,  and  am  now  homeward  bound  again.” 

“  You  found  her  thriving? ” 

“  Blooming  indeed.  Most  blooming.  I 
merely  came  to  tell  her,  seriously,  what  a 
betrothal  by  deceased  parents  is.” 

“  And  what  is  it  —  according  to  your 
judgment  ?  ” 

Mr.  Grewgious  noticed  the  whiteness  of 
the  lips  that  asked  the  question,  and  put  it 
down  to  the  chilling  account  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

“  I  merely  came  to  tell  her  that  it  could 
not  be  considered  binding,  against  any  such 
reason  for  its  dissolution  as  a  want  of  affec¬ 
tion,  or  want  of  disposition  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  on  the  side  of  either  party.” 

“  May  I  ask,  had  you  any  especial  reason 
for  telling  her  that  ?  ” 

Mr.  Grewgious  answered  somewhat  sharp¬ 
ly,  “  The  especial  reason  of  doing  my  duty, 
sir.  Simply  that.”  Then  he  added,  “  Come, 
Mr.  Jasper ;  I  know  your  affection  for  your 
nephew,  and  that  you  are  quick  to  feel  on 
his  behalf.  I  assure  you  that  this  implies 
not  the  least  doubt  of,  or  disrespect  to,  your 
nephew.” 

“  You  could  not,”  returned  Jasper,  with 
a  friendly  pressure  of  his  arm,  as  they  walked 
on  side  by  side,  “  speak  more  handsomely.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  pulled  off  his  hat  to  smooth 
his  head,  and,  having  smoothed  it,  nodded 
it  contentedly,  and  put  his  hat  on  again. 

“  I  will  wager,”  said  Jasper,  smiling,  — 
his  lips  were  still  so  white  that  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  and  bit  and  moistened  them 
while  speaking,  —  “I  will  wager  that  she 
hinted  no  wish  to  be  released  from  Ned.” 

“  And  you  will  win  your  wager,  if  you  do,” 
retorted  Mr.  Grewgious.  “We  should  al¬ 
low  some  margin  for  little  maidenly  delica¬ 
cies  in  a  young  motherless  creature,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  suppose ;  it  is  not  in 
my  line ;  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it” 

“  I  am  glad  you  say  so.  Because,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Grewgious,  who  had  all  this  time 
very  knowingly  felt  his  way  round  to  action 
on  his  remembrance  of  what  she  had  said  of 
Jasper  himself,  “  because  she  seems  to  have 
some  little  delicate  instinct  that  all  prelim¬ 
inary  arrangements  had  best  be  made  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  and  herself,  don’t 
you  see?  She  don’t  want  us,  don’t  you 
know?” 

Jasper  touched  himself  on  the  breast,  and 
stud,  somewhat  indistinctly,  “  You  mean 
me.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  touched  himself  on  the 
breast,  and  said,  “  I  mean  us.  Therefore, 
let  them  have  their  little  discussions  and 
councils  together,  when  Mr.  Edwin  Drood 
comes  back  here  at  Christmas,  and  then  you 
and  I  will  step  in,  and  put  the  final  touches 
to  the  business.” 

“  So  you  settled  with  her  that  yon  would 
come  back  at  Christmas  ?  ”  observed  Jasper. 
“  I  see  t  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  you  quite  fair¬ 
ly  said  just  now,  there  is  such  an  exceptional 
attachment  between  my  nephew  and  me, 
that  I  am  more  sensitive  for  the  dear,  for¬ 
tunate,  happy,  happy  fellow  than  for  myself. 
But  it  is  only  ri^ht  that  the  young  lady 
should  be  considered,  as  you  have  pointed 
out,  and  that  I  should  accept  my  cue  from 
you.  I  accept  it.  I  understand  that  at 
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Chrirtmas  they  will  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  May,  and  that  their  marriage  will 
be  pnt  in  final  train  by  themselves,  and  that 
nothing  will  remain  for  us  but  to  put  our- 
jelves  in  train  also,  and  have  everything 
ready  for  our  formal  release  from  our  trusts 
on  Edwin’s  birthday.” 

“That  is  my  understanding,”  assented 
Mr.  Grewgious,  as  they  shook  hands  to  part. 
“  God  bless  them  both  1  ” 

“  God  save  them  both  I  ”  cried  Jasper. 

“  I  said,  bless  them,”  remarked  the  former, 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 

“  I  said,  save  them,”  returned  the  latter. 
« Is  there  any  difference  ?  ” 


A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

m  SIXTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  home  I  found  the  house-agent,  who 
had  brought  with  him  the  great  Mr.  Bunt¬ 
ing,  “  our  principal  proprietor.”  He  was  a 
short  person,  in  deep  mourning,  who  looked 
at  you  with  his  head  on  one  side,  with  an 
inimical  sagacity  which  ^ve  him  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  raven.  “  Circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  ”  would  still,  it 
seemed,  prevent  our  obtaining  the  Lookout, 
unless  (to  begin  with)  he  got  an  additional 
guinea  a  week ;  and  besides  that,  there  was 
another  obstacle,  which  he  had  not  in  the 
first  instance  duly  estimated,  and  which,  he 
was  afraid,  would  prove  insurmountable. 

“Pray,  what  is  that,  sir”?  1  inquired, 
mentally  appraising  the  impediment  at  an- 
otherguinea. 

“  Well,  sir,  it ’s  my  grandmother.” 

I  elevated  my  eyebrows  as  far  as  they 
would  go.  Mr.  Bunting  was  fifty  if  he  was 
a  day,  and  his  statement  was  not  only  un¬ 
expected,  but  incredible. 

“  She  is  very  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
you  see,  sir ;  and  —  and  I  suppose  you  would 
object  to  our  leaving  her  behind  us,  in  case 
we  left  home  to  accommodate  you,  though 
she ’s  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.” 

1  felt  my  hair  endeavoring  to  rise  up  all 
over  my  head.  I  had  heard  of  people  being 
asked  to  bold  a  baby,  and  never  getting  rid 
of  it  again ;  but  grandmother-dropping  was 
a  crime  altogether  beyond  my  experience. 
The  idea  of  having  to  admit  into  our  family 
circle,  perhaps  for  life,  a  woman  who  had 
set  at  naught  the  calculations  of  science  — 
who  had  suready  lived  a  hundred  years,  and 
might  therefore  live  two  —  filled  me  with 
inexpressible  consternation. 

“  You  see,  sir,”  continued  Mr.  Bunting, 
“the  old  lady  may  go  off  at  any  time.” 

“  Then  why  can’t  you  take  her  away  with 
you  ?  ”  was  my  very  natural  inquiry. 

“  Well,  of  course  I  could,  as  soon  as  look 
at  her,”  answered  the  proprietor,  frankly, 
“  but  there ’s  an  objection  to  that  course. 
She  has  made  a  will,  you  see.” 

I  nodded;  I  did  not  like  to  say  that  I 
thought  it  was  about  time  sbe  should. 

“  And  she  has  left  her  money  to  me,  on 
condition  that  she  shall  die  at  the  Lookout. 
She  has  a  foolish  sentiment  about  the 
house,  which  was  originally  built  by  her 
husband  before  the  memory  of  man ;  it ’s  a 
most  absurd  idea,  for  not  a  brick  of  the  old 
place  is  left.” 

“  The  Lookout  is  a  most  admirable  mod¬ 
em  residence,  sir,  replete  with  every  con¬ 
venience,”  interpolate  the  house-agent. 

“  But  if  this  venerable  lady  is  so  attached 
to  her  house,”  urged  I,  “  would  she  not  ob- 
iect  to  be  moved  ?  Does  she  not  wish  to 
live  in  it  as  well  as  to  die  in  it  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  not  in  the  will,”  observed  the 

ftroprietor,  decisively.  “  As  for  objecting, 
or  oless  you  I  sbe  don’t  know  where  she  is, 
not  she;  how  should  she,  at  her  years? 
We  should  just  put  her  in  the  omnibus,  and 
she  wouldn 't  know  as  she  wasn ’t  going  to 
her  long  home.  But  then  if  she  was  to  do 
it,  yon  see,  I  should  be  in  Queer  Street. 
How  we  must  manage  it,  if  we  manage  it  at 
all,  is  this :  I  shall  only  take  her  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  way  off,  and  supposing  anything  seems 
likely  to  happen,  I  must  bring  her  back 
again  instanter.  If  you  like  to  take  the 
Lookout  on  those  terms,  well  and  good,  — 
if  not,  you  must  leave  it.  So  you  had  let¬ 
ter  talk  the  matter  over  among  yourselves.” 
And  the  peremptory  proprietor  nodded,  put 
on  his  hat,  and  giving  it  a  violent  blow  on 
the  crown,  as  if  to  emphasize  his  ultimatum, 
walked  straightway  out  of  the  house. 

“  I  advise  you  to  take  it,  sir,”  said  the 
house-agent ;  “  it 's  an  excellent  modem 
residence,  replete  with  —  ” 

“  But,  my  good  sir,”  intermpted  I,  “  this 


seems  to  me  to  be  an  act  of  cruelty.  If 
this  poor  old  lady  is  really  averse  to  leave 
her  dwelling  —  ” 

“  But  she  ain’t,  sir.  She ’s  as  mad  as  a 
hatter,  and  knows  no  more  what ’s  a  going 
on  than  a  pickled  pilchard.  Somebody  has 
been  saying  something  in  her  presence 
about  an  ola  woman  of  her  age  in  London 
as  they  sent  up  in  a  balloon  the  other  day, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  ginger-beer,  and  that 's 
what ’s  she ’s  hot  upon,  bless  ye.  Mr.  Bunt¬ 
ing  has  since  gone  to  considerable  expense 
in  supplying  her  with  ginger-beer,  but  of 
course  he  can’t  get  her  a  balloon  at  Boddle- 
combe,  although,”  added  the  house-agent, 
with  native  pnde,  “  we  have  got  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph.  Now,  his  plan  is  this;  in 
case  you  should  take  the  house,  he  will  per¬ 
suade  her  that  the  omnibus  in  a  balloon  ; 
and  thus  you  see,  everybody  will  be  grati¬ 
fied.” 

And  so  it  came  about,  that  if  there  had 
been  such  a  paper  as  the  “  Boddlecombe 
Gazette  ”  in  existence,  our  names  would 
have  appeared  under  the  head  of  “Fash¬ 
ionable  Removals,”  from  Bellevue  Terrace 
to  the  Lookout,  next  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Lookout  was  the  one  private  house  up¬ 
on  the  cliff-top  that  had  already  excited  my 
envy  ;  and  we  were  very  glad  to  get  it.  It 
really  was  a  pleasant  residence,  with  a 
veranda  over  the  sitting-room,  and  a  small 
garden  full  of  myrtles  and  fuchsias.  Steep, 
winding  steps  led  down  from  this  last  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  little  harbor,  about 
which  whatever  had  life  and  motion  in 
Boddlecombe  lived  and  moved.  Two  piers 
of  rough  masonry  held  in  their  curved 
arms  a  fleet  of  fishing-smacks,  and  shel¬ 
tered  them  from  the  pitiless  sea  in  its  most 
wrathful  hour.  These  did  not,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  lobster-boat  or  two,  much 
tempt  the  deep  by  going  outside,  —  and,  in- 
deeo,  how  the  nsnermen  got  their  living 
was  always  a  marvel  to  us ;  but  the  great 
seine  boats,  with  their  vast  nets  pil^  in 
front,  were  always  moored  in  such  positions 
as  to  be  out  and  at  work  in  a  few  minutes, 
in  case  of  a  shoal  being  signalled. 

Not  an  hour  passed  but  either  a  coasting- 
vessel,  laden  with  some  mineral  produce, 
stone  or  plastic  clay,  moved  slowly  out, 
with  stir  and  strain,  and  much  melodious 
clamor;  or  one  came  in,  tacking  to  this 
side  and  to  that,  to  reach  the  harbor’s  mouth, 
as  a  coy  maiden  seems  to  shun  the  kiss  she 
fain  would  win.  Or,  if  the  winds  blew 
strong  from  seaward,  unwilling  guests,  whom 
we  could  watch  for  hours  battling  against 
their  power,  and  striving  in  vain  to  round 
the  stretching  headland,  would  seek  refuge 
with  us  for  the  night,  and  either  in  the 
early  morning  would  have  flown,  or  would 
remain  day  after  day  imprisoned,  their 
crews  by  no  means  chafing  at  the  delay, 
but  cheerfully  adding  to  the  local  stock  of 
human  idleness.  For  all  the  sailor-folk 
who  were  not  watching  in  the  little  towers 
upon  the  steep  for  pilchards,  stood  leaning 
against  the  sea-wall,  or,  if  wet,  beneath  the 
projecting  roof  of  the  fish-cellars,  watching 
also  with  folded  arms  and  slow-consuming 
pipes.  The  whole  attitude  of  nautical  Bod¬ 
dlecombe  was,  in  short,  one  of  expectation 
for  pilchards. 

I  am  somewhat  anticipating  in  thus  de¬ 
scribing  matters,  but  the  change  from  the 
blank  prospect  at  Bellevue  to  this  pleasant 
scene  impressed  us  very  agreeably.  Kate 
sat  at  the  open  window,  gazing  at  sea  and 
ships,  at  bay  and  headland,  as  though 
there  were  nothing  more  to  wish  for ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  their  private 
reasons  for  being  in  better  spirits.  Cflemen- 
tina  had  discovered  some  provisions,  and 
now  foresaw  the  probability  of  being  occa¬ 
sionally  supplied  with  them  for  the  future, 
—  among  ouer  things,  she  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  “  a  hundredweight  or  so  ”  of  honey¬ 
comb  as  a  great  bargain.  “  There  was  a 
nice  little  storeroom  to  keep  it  in,”  she 
said,  “  and  it  was  well  to  have  something  in 
the  house,  at  all  events,  that  one  could 
always  cat.”  I  assented,  of  course,  but 
ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  neverthe¬ 
less  she  would  not  relax  in  her  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  our  commissariat,  inasmuch  as,  though 
some  excellent  persons  in  bygone  times  had 
lived  on  honey,  it  was  generally  associated 
with  locusts  (doubtless  an  antidote  for  bil¬ 
iousness),  whereas  we  had  only  clotted  Cor¬ 
nish  cream  (which  would  scarcely  prove 
such  a  corrective). 

This  last  delicacy  was  brought  frxim  a 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  first  five 
mornings  by  a  small  and  taciturn  boy,  who 
on  the  sixth  day  left  a  large  brown  paper 
parcel  in  addition.  It  might  have  held  (as 


we  fully  hoped  it  did)  a  couple  of  chickens ; 
but  in  the  heart  of  its  many  folds  wc  only 
found  this  notice,  written  in  a  child’s  large 
hand,  upon  some  substance  like  papyrus: 
Who  is  going  to  pay  me  for  bringing  this  all 
this  toayt  I  shall  expect  sixpence  a  week, 
besides  Sunday,  or  1  shall  not  do  it. 

The  menace  of  this  juvenile  Captain  Rock 
alarmed  us  to  such  a  degree,  lest  we  should 
lose  our  chief  staple  of  food,  that  he  might 
have  exacted  much  higher  terms  than  were 
thus  dictated ;  but  if  that  boy  does  not  tium 
out  the  great  man  of  Boddlecombe,  I  am 
much  mistaken.  That  he  is  an  original 
genius  is  (|uite  certain,  from  his  expressing 
his  views  m  writing  instead  of  by  the  tele¬ 
graph. 

With  this  source  of  maintenance  thus  se¬ 
cured,  and  that  “  hundredweight  or  so  ”  of 
honeycomb  in  her  store-closet,  Clementina 
began  to  feel  more  at  ease ;  while  Eva,  who 
had  been  the  most  desponding  of  us  all,  was 
quite  in  high  spirits.  It  turned  out  that  in 
a  ramble  over  the  neighboring  headland  she 
had  met  with  an  officer  in  uniform,  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  to  girls  of  her  volatile  character  is 
as  refreshing  as  the  sight  of  four-by-honors 
to  the  man  of  mature  judgment  and  habits. 

“Just  fancy,  mamma,  an  officer  in  naval 
uniform  I  Who  would  have  expected  it, 
and  what  can  he  be  doing  here  ?  ” 

“  Preventive,”  observed  Clementina,  curt¬ 
ly  ;  and  I  read  in  the  expression  of  her  eye, 
that  in  case  that  coastguard  lieutenant 
should  venture  to  pay  Miss  Eva  attention, 
she  would  be  “  preventive  ”  too. 

“  Ah,  then,  that  was  the  chief-officer,” 
exclaimed  I,  involuntarily. 

“  What  1  do  you  know  him  ?  ”  asked  Eva, 
with  interest,  and  revolving  doubtless,  how 
she  should  get  liim  asked  to  tea. 

“  No,  my  dear,  I  don’t,”  returned  I,  drjdy ; 
“but  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
very  particular  ‘frensh’  of  his,  whom  I 
daresay  you  will  see  some  day.” 

It  was  not  many  days,  in  fact,  before  the 
sea-BardoIph  brought  his  nets  and  proffered 
his  personal  services.  The  former  I  accept¬ 
ed,  the  latter  I  declined  (by  deputy),  and 
secured  instead  those  of  the  minatory  boy, 
whom  I  shrewdly  guessed  would  be  a  culti¬ 
vator  of  every  art  and  science  known  among 
his  people.  At  the  dreadful  trade  of  sam¬ 
phire-gathering  (which,  however,  is  pursued 
at  Boddlecom^,  since  the  plant  grows  upon 
every  rock,  with  not  more  risk  than  gather¬ 
ing  fuchsias)  he  was  a  skilful  adept,  and 
woe  to  his  fellow  (though  it  should  be  his 
brother)  who  left  a  basket  with  the  products 
of  his  toil  within  his  reach.  In  moonlit 
nights,  there  was  none  so  swift  as  Sam,  — 
his  name  was  Sam  —  to  seize  the  slipper}' 
sand-eel,  and  reject  the  baneful  bishop. 
When  ships  were  driven  ashore,  and  bight 
and  bay  were  strewn  with  waifs  of  price,  in 
vain  Lloyd’s  agent  claimed  them.  All  was  fish 
that  came  to  that  bright  boy’s  net ;  nor  when 
he  comes  to  manhood  (or  I  have  no  gift  of  fore¬ 
sight)  will  he  lose  his  time  in  looking  out 
for  never-sighted  shoals.  We  did  not  love 
him,  but  we  could  not  refuse  him  our  admi¬ 
ration.  He  knew  more  about  the  tides  than 
the  instrument  which  registered  them  on 
the  quai  for  the  public  information.  He 
knew  from  whence  the  wind  was  blowing  to 
half  a  point,  as  well  as  on  which  side  his 
bread  was  buttered.  He  had  that  superflu¬ 
ity  of  wit,  the  possession  of  which  is  popu¬ 
larly  described  as  being  too  clever  by  half. 
But  we  only  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
other  half,  —  his  legitimate  sources  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  could  have  told  us  the  blind 
side  of  every  indvidual  in  the  place,  but  we 
only  wanted  him  to  show  us  where  the 
prawns  were. 

Imagine  the  whole  party  armed  for  this 
pursuit,  each  with  a  circular  net  at  the  end 
of  a  long  pole,  and  Foljambe  with  an  india- 
rubber  bag  (in  point  of  fact  my  sponge- 
bag),  to  put  the  game  in.  Off  we  would 
start  to  some  sequestered  bay,  in  which  the 
ebbing  tide  was  leaving  the  great  rucks 
bare,  with  many  a  crystd  pool  fringed  with 
sea-weed,  — olive  and  purple  and  red.  We 
slid  our  nets  beneath  their  drooping  tresses, 
and,  among  fragile  shell  and  silver  sand,  we 
almost  always  found  those  ghostlike,  trans¬ 
parent  creatures,  which,  when  they  are 
Doiled,  become  opaque  and  pink,  and  are 
called  Prawns,  ^metimes  we  saw  them  in 
open  pool,  their  goggle  eyes  distended  with 
alarm,  their  projecting  feelers  suspicious  of 
the  very  element  in  which  they  moved,  and 
always  ready  to  jump  backwards.  We 
triumphed  even  over  that  unexpected  re¬ 
source.  “  Why,  John,  I  have  given  two¬ 
pence  for  a  prawn  like  that  in  London !  ” 
exclaimed  Clementina,  holding  up  a  splen¬ 
did  specimen.  The  commentary  was  some¬ 
what  practical ;  but,  after  all,  uie  seme  of 
earning  one ’s  own  livelihood,  especially  to 
those  who  have  never  made  twopence  by 


their  personal  exertions,  is  a  most  charming 
experience.  “  Here,  Foljambe !  hi,  Fol¬ 
jambe  I  ”  resounded  on  all  sides,  for  all  wera 
successful,  —  a  thing  incredible  in  a  fishing 
party, —  and  all  wanted  the  sponge-bag. 
To  see  that  accomplished  ana  superior 
female  climbing  up  those  miniature  preci¬ 
pices,  and  sometimes  slipping  down  them, 
to  obey  these  novel  demands  of  her  young 
ladies,  was  one  of  the  sights  which  I  have 
stored  in  my  memory  against  the  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  times.  If  Foljambe  was  not  exact¬ 
ly  “  a  thing  of  beauty,”  she  will  yet  be  in 
tliis  light  “  a  joy  forever  ”  to  my  mind : 
throughout  her  diflScuIties,  she  was  so  very 
genteel,  and  so  excessively  particular  about 
not  not  showing  her  legs,  and  so  careful  to 
keep  her  feet  dry,  and  so  alarmed  at  the 
small  crabs  who  scuttled  away  from  her  in 
all  directions  sideways,  and,  above  all  things, 
so  fully  impressed  that  the  tide  was  not  go¬ 
ing  out,  but  coming  in,  and  that  we  should 
be  all  drowned. 

“  What  can  a  horrid  little  dirty  boy  like 
that  know  about  it  ?  ”  I  heard  her  remon¬ 
strate  with  Eva.  “I’m  sure  it 's  coming  in ; 
he  told  me  himself  that  it  was  a  nip-tide,  and 
what  can  that  mean  except  that  it  catches 
people  ?  ” 

Iler  impression  was,  as  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  sea  came  in  with  a  rush 
like  the  bore  in  a  river ;  and  she  had  made 
a  picture  in  her  mind  of  our  destruction 
after  some  highly  colored  illustration  of  what 
happened  to  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Rather  than  add  to  her  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  alarms  by  calling  “Hi,  Fol¬ 
jambe  !  ”  I  put  my  own  prawns  in  my  coat- 
'  pocket.  This  catching  of  prawns  may  ap¬ 
pear  childish,  but,  compared  to  any  other 
diversion  which  can  be  procured  at  the  sea- 
coast,  —  walking  the  plank  of  a  pier,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  British  small-talk  or  a  German 
band ;  driving  up  and  down  an  esplanade ; 
or  going  out  for  a  sail,  and  coming  back  pen¬ 
itent  and  livid,  —  prawning  is  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable.  “  The  wonders  of  the  sea-sWre  ” 
are  not  calculated  of  themselves  to  excite 
enthusiasm  in  every  breast ;  but,  combined 
with  the  excitement  of  the  cha.<>e,  they  are 
very  attractive.  The  ten  thousand  London¬ 
ers  who  yearly  confine  their  marine  experi¬ 
ences  to  Brighton  know  nothing  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  ocean.  Its  coast  is  to  them  a 
mere  heap  of  shingle,  except  where  rubbish  is 
permitted  to  be  shot.  But  at  Boddlecombe, 
every  retreating  wave  of  a  neap-tide  dis¬ 
covers  some  new  and  beautiful  feature.  'The 
rocks  worn  by  the  waves  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms,  glow  with  party-colored 
shell-fish ;  the  transparent  pools  — 

“  The  itill  (alt  pooli  locked  Id  with  ban  of  (and, 

Left  on  the  (hore  ;  that  hear  all  night 
Tlie  plunging  eeaa  draw  backward  from  the  land, 
Their  moon-led  wateri  white  ” — 

show  many  a  brilliant  flower  of  every  hue, 
which,  touched,  becomes  a  solid  jewel ;  the 
sparkling  sand  is  strewed  with  rosy  starfsh ; 
while  at  low  spring-tides,  quite  another  se¬ 
ries  of  objects  present  themselves,  and  there 
is  then  something  pleasant  in  the  very  ex¬ 
ploration  of  a  district  which  is  so  seldom 
disclosed  to  mortal  eve.  Still,  I  do  main¬ 
tain  that  the  great  element  of  attraction  is 
wanting  if  there  be  no  prawns.  In  our  case, 
the  discovery  of  them  was  vital,  since  they 
could  be  added  to  our  scanty  stock  of  house¬ 
hold  provisions,  and,  to  do  Clementina  jus¬ 
tice,  uie  necessity  for  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  never  absent  from  her  thoughts. 

“  Hi,  old  man  I  ”  exclaimed  she  suddenly, 
as,  looUng  up  from  her  labors,  she  caught 
sight  of  an  ancient  toiler  of  the  sea  at  work 
in  the  ofling,  —  “hi I  come  ashore,  and  let 
me  see  what  you  have  got,  will  you  ?  ” 

But  the  old  fellow  only  shook  his  head, 
and  resumed  his  occupation  of  dredging. 

“  The  man ’s  a  fool,’’  observed  Clementina, 
by  no  means  sotto  voce.  “  Hi,  I  say  I  ”  and 
she  waved  her  net  imperiously.  “  Let  us  see 
what  you  have  caught,  my  good  man.  We 
don’t  much  care  what  it  is.  Do  you  hear  f  ” 

There  was  no  reply.  I  looked  at  Sam, 
and  perceived  him  to  be  consumed  by  that 
malignant  satisfaction,  of  which,  in  this  world 
at  least,  only  boys  are  capable.  I  felt  that 
there  had  been  some  dreadfril  mistake. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  stupid  old  man, 
John,  unless  he’s  deaf  1  ”  continued  Clem¬ 
entina  from  a  distant  rock.  “Wby  don’t 
vou  holloa  to  him,  boy,  and  ask  him  if  he 
has  any  crabs  or  lobsters  ?  ” 

“’Cause  I  knows  better,”  was  Sam’s 
smothered  rejoinder.  “  That ’s  old  Major 
Ribfby,  that  is,  as  lives  at  the  Wyke ;  he ’s 
picking  things  up  for  his  wiwarium ;  and  he 
ain’t  deaf  neither.” 

Apolog}'  to  an  individual  in  the  oflSng 
seemed  out  of  the  question,  and  this  social 
mischance  —  not  to  mention  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  to  lobsters  —  threw  rather  a  gloom 
over  our  subsequent  operations. 
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THE  CROSS  ROADS. 


WHERE  the  roads  crossed  we  met, 
My  love  and  I ; 

In  the  near  bay  the  ships 
Tossed  heavily. 

Lamps  were  gone  out  on  earth, 

But  those  in  heaven 
Trembled,  for  two  more  hearts 
That  God  had  riven. 


His  accents  broke  the  pause ; 

Mv  tongue  was  tied ; 

He  round  last  words  to  say; 

My  sobs  replied. 

Then  he  drew  my  white  face  up  to  the  light. 
And  said,  “  Farewell,  Mor  lore ! 

Dear  love,  good  night  I  ” 

At  the  cross  roads  we  kissed,  — 

I  stood  alone ; 

His  was  the  seaward  road, 

Mine  led  me  home. 

He  called,  “  I  shall  retiun !  ” 

I  knew  “  not  so  ” ; 

Not  one  in  ten  returns 
Of  those  that  go. 

Dreary  the  great  world  grew. 

And  the  sun  cold ; 

So  young  an  hour  ago, 

1  had  grown  old. 

Our  Goa  made  me  for  him ; 

We  loved  each  other ; 

Yet  fate  gave  him  one  road. 

And  me  the  other. 

Alice  HoStox. 


MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS  WITH 
THE  NEWS- VENDERS. 

A  T  the  late  anniversary  festival  of  the 
London  “  News-venders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  Mr.  Dickens,  occupying  the 
chair,  introduced  the  toast  of  the  evening 
with  the  following  happy  speech  :  “  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  receive  me  with  so 
much  cordiality  that  I  fear  you  believe  that 
I  really  did  once  ride  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
state-coach.  Permit  me  to  assure  you,  in 
spite  of  the  information  received  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Cotton,  that  I  never  had  that 
honor.  Furthermore,  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  I  never  witnessed  a  Lord  Maymr’s  Show, 
except  from  the  situation  obtained  by  other 
vagalronds  on  the  pavement.  In  spite  of 
this  great  cordiality  of  yours,  I  doubt  if  you 
fully  know  what  a  blessing  it  is  for  you 
that  I  occupy  the  chair  to-night,  because, 
having  on  several  former  occasions  filled  it 
on  behalf  of  this  society,  and  having  said 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  say  about  it, 
and  being,  moreover,  its  president,  I  am 
placed  to-night  rather  in  tne  modest  jxisi- 
tion  of  the  host  who  is  not  so  much  to  dis¬ 
play  himself  as  to  bring  out  his  guests,  — 
perhaps  even  to  try  to  induce  some  to  oc¬ 
cupy  nis  place  on  another  occasion.  And 
therefore  you  may  be  safely  assured  that, 
like  Falstaff,  but  with  a  moaification  of  the 
quotation  almost  as  large  as  himself,  I  shall 
endeavor  rather  to  be  the  cause  of  speaking 
in  others  than  to  speak  myself.  Much  in 
this  manner  they  exhibit  at  the  door  of  a 
snuff  shop  the  effigy  of  a  Highlander  with 
an  empty  mull  in  his  hand,  who,  having 
apparently  taken  all  the  snuff  he  can  carry, 
and  discharged  all  the  sneezes  of  which  he 
is  capable,  politely  invites  passers-by  to  step 
in  and  try  what  they  can  do  in  the  same 
line.  It  is  an  appropriate  instance  of  the 
universality  of  the  newsmen’s  calling,  that 
no  toast  we  have  drunk  to-night,  no  toast 
we  shall  drink  to-night,  and  no  toast  we 
might,  could,  should,  or  would  drink,  on 
any  other  night,  is  inseparable  from  that 
epitome  of  all  possible  subjects  of  human 
interest  which  the  newsman  delivers  at  our 
doors  every  day.  Further,  it  may  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  everybody  present  who 
has  talked  cheerfully  to  his  or  her  neighbor 
since  we  sat  down  at  the  table,  what  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  should  we  have  talked 
about,  and  how  possibly  should  we  have 
got  on  if  our  newsman  had  only  for  one 
single  day  forgotten  us.  As  eur  newsman 
is  not  in  Uie  habit  of  forgetting  us,  let  us 
try  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  not  forgetting 
our  newsman.  Let  us  remember  that  his 
work  is  very  arduous,  that  it  occupies  him 
early  and  late,  that  the  profits  he  derives 
from  it  are  very  small,  that  if  he  be  master 
his  cimital  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  hazard, 
and  if  he  be  a  journeyman  he  himself  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  sorts  of  weather  and  temper, 
and  all  sorts  of  unreasonable  requirements. 
I  wa;  once  present  in  company  where  the 
question  was  asked,  What  is  the  most  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  tKe  longest-lived  passion  of  the 
human  breast?  and  an  editor  of  vast  ex- 
parienoe,  who  was  present,  stated,  wiUi  the 


greatest  confidence,  and  supported  his  ar¬ 
gument  by  proof,  that  it  was  the  desire  to 
obtain  orders  for  the  theatre.  This  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me,  and  I  really 
lived  in  this  faith  for  some  time,  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  on  one  stormy  night  I  was  kindly 
escorted  from  a  bleak  railway  station  to  the 
little  town  which  it  represented  by  a 
sprightly  and  vivacious  newsman.  To  him 
I  propounded  the  question  as  he  went  along 
under  my  umbrella,  —  What  Is  the  one  alv 
sorbing  passion  of  the  human  soul  ?  He 
replied  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  It  certainly  was  the  passion  fbr  getting 
your  newspaper  In  advance  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.  Also,  if  you  only  hired  it,  to 
have  it  delivered  at  yotn*  door  at  exactly 
the  same  moment  ns  another  man  who  hired 
the  same  copy  and  lived  four  miles  off ;  and 
finally,  the  invincible  determination  on  the 
part  of  each  man  not  to  believe  that  the 
time  was  up  when  the  boy  called  for  it. 
Well,  as  a  sort  of  beacon  in  a  sufficiently 
dark  life,  and  as  an  assurance  that  there  is 
among  all  classes  of  men  a  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood,  the  news-venders  once  upon  a  time 
established  a  benevolent  and  provident  in¬ 
stitution.  Under  the  piovldent  head  some 
small  annuities  are  granted,  and  under  the 
benevolent  head  relief  is  granted  to  tempo¬ 
rary  and  proved  distress.  Under  both  heads 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  aid  is  very 
humble  and  very  sparing ;  but  if  you  would 
like  it  to  be  more,  you  have  it  in  vour 
power  to  make  It  so.  Such  as  it  is,  It  is 
most  gratefhlly  received,  and  it  is  most  dis¬ 
creetly  and  fowngly  administered,  and  it  is 
encumbered  with  no  wastefol  charges  for 
management  During  the  last  year  we 
granted  £  100  in  pensfons  and  £  70  in  tern- 
poraiy'  relief,  and  we  have  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  sec^ties  some  £  400.  I  leave  the 
interest  of  the  institution  in  j-our  hands, 
with  the  eoncluding  observation,  that  it  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  eminent  man  of  letters  who  now 
represents  America  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s,  and  that  it  includes  in  the  numbiT 
of  its  vice-presidents  the  great  name  of 
Longfellow.’’ 


helplessness,  some  form  of  spinal  disease 
being  induced  by  every  step.  Farewell  to 
what  French  cynics  call  ‘the  grenadier 
stride  ’  -of  Englishwomen.  Women  totter 
forward  now,  they  do  not  walk.  The 
French  shuffle  and  the  Spanish  glide  are 
divine  compared  with  such  a  style  of  walk¬ 
ing  as  the  Grecian  bend  produces.  The 
*Mnd’  is  ungraceful,  unnatural,  and  un¬ 
healthy.  But  it  is  useless  to  remonstrate 
or  revile.  What  did  Punch  do  against 
crinolines?  No  folly  In  dress  was  ever 
laughed  down.  Wnat  did  Hogarth  do 
again  t  the  absurdities  of  his  day  ?  Noth¬ 
ing.  It  is  supposed  that  women’s  fickleness 
in  dress  arises  firom  a  desire  to  please  man. 
If  it  does,  how  is  it  that  a  folly  in  dress 
never  alters  one  hour  the  sooner  for  all 
man’s  ridicule  or  dislike  ?  ” 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


CnAMtia  or  Namb.  —  Ths  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Captain  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
latest  account  of  an  interview  with  the  great  Sea 
Serpent  is  Slocum  —  for  Slocum,  read  Joke  ’em. 


A  PreMcii  bishop  in  a  sermon,  recently  minis¬ 
tered  a  phiiippio  to  crinoline  wearers.  “  Let 
women  bewere,'*  said  he,  “  while  putting  on  their 
prufbse  and  expansive  attire,  how  narrow  are  the 
gates  of  Paradise.” 


The  North  Cliina  Herald  of  February  8,  says  t 
**  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Chinese  progress 
lately,  but  we  certainly  nevar  saw  it  so  clearly 
exemplified  as  yesterday  afternoon,  — a  Chinaman 
riding  up  the'Maloo  on  a  bicycle,  end  wearing 
white  kid  gloves.” 

A  OEXTLKMAX,  who  WAS  rather  impatient  at  ta¬ 
ble,  declared  he  wished  he  could  manage  without 
lervents  as  *'  they  were  greeter  plague  than  prof¬ 
it.”  ”  Why  not  have  a  dumb  waiter?  ”  suggested 
a  fHend.  “  O  no,”  returned  the  other,  “1  have 
tried  them,  they  don’t  enewer.” 


One  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte’s  witnesses  was 
a  bntcher  named  Le  Chantre.  His  evidence  was 
quite  at  variance  with  his  previous  depositions. 
The  president  demanded,  “  How  do  you  explain 
these  divergences?  ”  “  M.  le  PreeldVnt,”  returned 
the  respectable  Le  Chantre,  *'  1  am  here  to  swear, 
end  not  to  give  explnnetlone  to  theee  gentlemen  t  ” 


“  There  is  no  kuowing  in  these  days  of 
restlesB  luxury,”  says  au  English  writer, 
“  what  fkshion  may  not  revive.  Powder  is 
already  much  ue^  this  seaeon  in  Paris, 
probably  it  will  not  be  lon^  before  it  blows 
I  over  here ;  and  as  ibr  paint.  It  has  been 
I  looking  up  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the 
I  abstract,  notliing,  it  must  be  confessed, 
seems  more  absurd  than  to  conceal  the  gol¬ 
den  sheen  or  silky  blackness  of  women’s 
hair  under  a  snow  shower  of  scented  dour. 
But  in  practice  the  result  is  for  from  un¬ 
pleasant.  Go  into  a  flou^4llill  and  see  a 
robust  young  miller  at  work :  you  will  then 
at  once  observe  what  a  value  the  rose  color 
and  healthy  carnations  of  his  cot^lexion 
gain  from  the  whiteness  of  his  hair.  Certain¬ 
ly  his  eyes  look  richer  and  darker  IVom  the 
contrast,  and  the  result  is  an  aesthetic  gain. 
At  all  events,  powder  is  better  than  the 
gold-dust  used  to  spangle  the  hair  of  French 
ladies  some  seasons  ago.  That  fashion  sa¬ 
vored  too  much  of  the  days  of  the  Roman 
empresses,  when  careless  slaves  were  some¬ 
times  thrown  into  tanks  to  feed  the  lampreys. 
Gold-dust  I  Why,  the  glistening  of  a  tress 
of  golden  hair,  untemuered  by  any  such 
sophistries,  excels  metallic  glitter  as  much 
as  a  sunbeam  transcends  a  streak  of  yellow 
paint. 

“  There  Is  no  knowing  what  may  not  be 
revived.  Perhaps  the  peascod  doublets  of 
Raleigh’s  time,  the  sleeves  hung  with  gilt 
bells  of  Ricbm^  the  Second’s  period,  Uhe 
tight-fitting  cote  hardies  and  iHoad  jewelled 
belts  of  Edward  the  Third’s  barons,  or  the 
cocked  hats  and  three-tier  wigs  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  era.  The  Greeks  had  other  views 
about  these  matters.  They  never  changed 
their  style  of  dress.  The  plain  robe  and 
tunic  of  Phidias  resembled  the  robe  and 
tunic  of  Demosthenes ;  the  peplum  of  Helen 
hung  in  similar  folds  to  that  of  the  peplum 
of  Aspasia.  The  Greeks  never  grew  tired 
of  the  simple  folds  and  the  statuesque  curves 
of  the  simple  dress  their  first  sculptors  had 
immortalized.  What  would  they  nave  said 
to  the  ‘  Grecian  bCnd,’  that  last  distortion 
of  folly  and  affectation  ?  The  purest  Wfoal 
of  the  way  a  woman  should  walk  is  the 
manner  in  which  a  milk-girl  carries  her 
pail  —  erect,  buoyant,  elastic,  the  bosom 
thrown  forward,  toe  head  im.  Put  such  a 
child  of  nature,  Irish  or  Welsh,  beside  a 
young  lady  walking  in  the  absurd  way  now 
fashionable.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
modern  belle  tries  to  walk  so,  or  whether 
high-heeled  shoes  produce  in  her  that 
Chinese  helplessness.  One  would  think 
she  was  trying  to  play  a  sort  of  female  pan¬ 
taloon,  as  she  minces  forward  with  pretty 


The  Etebmal  Fevkk  Nest.  — A  Traveller” 
writes  to  the  Times  stating  that  typhus  end  ty¬ 
phoid  fkvers  are  now  raging  at  Rome.  Another 
nbrile  disorder  of  the  zymotio  kind  prevails,  and 
has  Ibr  many  centuries  prevailed  in  the  I’apal 
City,  where,  indeed,  it  mev  be  said  to  be  endemic, 
or  Ht  least  enclerie,  —  the  Scariet  Fever. 


Ar  Englieb  eallor  the  other  day  at  BrneMlt  emp¬ 
tied  his  pockets  into  the  apron  of  a  woman  with  a 
lap  of  helf-etarving  children.  Her  apron  then  oon- 
tallied  two  hundred  and  fifty  franc*,  end  the  sailor 
remarked  to  the  astounded  natives  who  witnessed 
this  act,  “  1  am  a  good  fellow,  and  never  drink 
whon  I  have  nothing  td  drink  with.”  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill,  this  was  philosophy,  end  something  more. 

NEW  JOHNSONIAN  DOGMA. 

(fV*m  a  FWriAsemfaf  Edltian  af  Bossy's  Opat  Mtg- 

Nitm.) 

I  ASKED  my  illustrious  friend’  the  reason  why 
the  conversation  of  certain  persons  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  usually,  when  they  met  together,  consisted  of 
banter.  ”  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  ”  it  is  their  mu¬ 
tual  contempt.  Each  of  them  despieae  the  other 
too  much  to  talk  with  him  seriously."  **  Sir,”  be 
added,  ”  they  would  be  unable  to  talk  much  else 
amonnt  themselves  than  noneeoee,  even  if  they 
tried.’^ 

DtiTREaeiKu  Occvebercr.  — '  The  Boat  Race 
doc*  not  seem  to  have  passed  oflT  withont  at  least 
one  npiMilling  catastroplie  to  mar  the  day’s  victory. 
Two  iiapers  relate  It,  but  with  e  variation  In  their 
statement*.  One  says,  “  The  Oxford  crew  unquee- 
ttoiieblv  foil  to  pieces,”  mentioning  the  exact  spot 
where  this  terrible  accident  lieppened,  “after  pees- 
ing  Chiswick  Church”;  the  other  relieves  u*  of 
our  vront  apprehension*  by  only  speaking  of  “  one 
or  tvro  of  the  crew  falling  all  to  piece*  ”  (et  Ham¬ 
mersmith  Bridge),  thus  lee viiig  ue  to  hope  that 
the  minority  of  the  gallant  fbllowe  escaped  such  an 
uiitovrard  end. 


A  •Bim.EMAR,  while  walking  with  two  ladies 
through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Liverpool, 
eaw  a  Ix^Qpir  approach.  One  of  the  ladies,  who 
had  evidently  seen  the  mendloant  before,  said, 
“  This  is  the  moat  elngular  men  I  ever  beard  of. 
No  matter  how  much  money  you  give  him,  he 
always  return*  the  change,  and  never  keeps  ntore 
then’s  penny.”  “  Why,  what  a  fool  he  must  be  I  ” 
remarked  the  gentleman.  “  But  1 T1  try  him,  and 
put  him  to  a  little  trouble  ”  So  aaying.  the  gentle¬ 
man  drew  fVom  hie  pocket  a  soverei^,  which  he 
dropped  into  the  beggar’s  hat.  The  meodicent 
turned  the  coin  over  twonor  three  ttmee,  examined 
it  closely,  and  then,  raising  bis  eye*  to  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  benevolent  man,  said,  "  Well,  I  *11  not 
adhere  to  my  usual  custom  in  this  CWM.  I  ’ll  keep 
it  all  this  time;  but  don’t  do  it  again.”  The  do¬ 
nor  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment  and  passed  on, 
while  the  ladies  smiled  with  delight. 


Premaytre  Loss  or  the  Hair,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  msv  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  BurnttVt  Oocoaine.  It  has  t>een  used 
in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its 
decay  and  to  promote  a  healthy  and  virorous 
rowth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled  as  a 
ressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  It  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  —  Com. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  1  yoL 

leao.  9 1.60. 

“  This  is  a  simple  story.  Any  street  wiU  furnUh 
the  materisli  at  It )  thst  is,  so  Ikr  a*  the  sadder 
side  of  the  story  extends.  But,  simple  sod  com. 
monpisoe  ss  the  narrstire  is,  It  is  wrought  out 
with  a  marvellous  power.  There  is  Dothiog 
strained  to  produce  an  effect.  And  yet  erery 
l>age  contsins  s  i>aatage  whose  pathos  reaches  to 
the  very  fountain  of  one’s  tears.  The  great  pow¬ 
er  of  the  book  ii  plainly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  writer  hat  written  not  to  tell  a  good  story 
but  to  rnforoe  a  mighty,  solemn  truth,  whose 
irestness  Alls  all  her  own  heart.”  —  fftUkmtn 
and  RrJLtUur, 


BEET  HAETE— The  Luck  of  Eoarine 

OAUP,  AND  OTHER  8KETCHES.  1  vol. 

•  I.M. 

“  The  very  spirit  of  early  California  life  Mr.  Rsite 
has  eanght,  and  the  characters  who  gave  it  its 
peculiariUes  he  has  sketched  with  a  genius  u 
fresh  and  oriatoal  as  the  life  and  the  characters. 
There  is  no  eflbrt  to  be  witty,  no  appari  .  .  >  • 

sketehlng  ”  in  epigrammatic  rividnewi, 
sketches  t  they  hare  the  ease  oT  real  power,  aul 
we  art  snle  to  see  and  feel  without  effort.  The 
quality  of  the  humor,  too,  Is  delicious.  But 
whst  commends  them  and  makes  their  great 
popularity  after  all,  is  the  humanity  that  per- 
Ttdet  them.  The  poor  deTilt  of  these  sketches 

are  not  bad  all  through . We  do  not  need 

to  tell  our  readers  that  the  whole  book  is  thorough¬ 
ly  delightful,  and  that  the  short  stories  of  It  hare 
not  been  excelled  by  any  short  stories  ever  written 
In  America.”  —  Hanford  Courant, 


LOWELL  —  Among  my  Books.  1  voL 

12mo.  C3.00. 

“  ‘  Among  my  Books  ’  is  as  readable  a  work  as  we 
hare  taken  up  this  many  a  day.  It  is  lull  of  fine 
thought,  full  of  rare  learning,  lull  of  nice  criti¬ 
cism,  full  of  original  phraaing,  full  of  good  feel¬ 
ing,  and  sprinkled  over  with  pleasant  wit.”  — 
Putaam'a  Monthly. 


MUEEAY— Music-Hall  Semons.  Ivol 

Ifimo.  Bl-fiO. 

“  This  Toinms  proves,  if  there  were  any  doubts  on 
the  subject,  that  the  famous  chronicler  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Adirondackt  is 
equally  successful  in  other  and  higher  walks  of 
literature.  Free  grace  —  as  free  as  the  fresh 
breeae*  of  the  grand  old  “North  Woods”  — 
rings  out  on  almost  every  page.  And  on  such 
topioe  ss  the  Tenderness  and  Nearness  of  Ood, 
Divine  Friendship,  Burden-Bearing,  the  preacher 
dwells  with  strong  and  tender  words,  spoken 
from  the  inmost  heart.”  —  N.  Y.  Ckriatian  Aato- 
catt. 


MOUKTFOED  —  MiraolM,  Part  and 

PEBSENT.  1vol.  VJmo.  B2.00. 

“This  is  a  fresh  and  vigorous  volume,  on  one  of 
th*  great  question*  mooted  In  the  thinking  world. 
The  credibility  of  miracles  He*  at  the  basis  of  all 
supernatural  reUgkm,  and  has  therefore  been 
fiercely  assaulted  by  Infidel  philosophers  and 
'  scientists.  Mr.  Hountford  comes  to  the  front  of 
the  conflict,  s  stalwart  champion  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  rising  up  in  the  very  ranks  of  the  ra¬ 
tionalising  Unitarians,  to  do  ifotle  for  the  truth. 
We  have  read  with  great  interest,  and  commend¬ 
ed  with  special  emphasis,  the  substance  of  this 
book  as  it  appeared  Id  successive  parts  in  the 
ReUgiaua  Magaiimt,  The  old  stagers  to  theology 
will  be  surprised  to  see  both  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  freshness  with  which  the  author  treats 
all  parts  of  a  subject  supposed  to  be  threadbare.” 
—  The  Mcance  (  Chicago). 


EMBE80N  —  Society  and  Solitude.  1 

vol.  IflfflO.  82.00. 

*  He  ranges  over  whole  fields  of  disoorery,  science, 
litarature,  that  he  may  drop  hither  and  thither,  as 
wanted  by  thoc*  who  fly  tsr  below  him,  the  seeds 
ef  gntden  grain  that  shall  nourish  In  their  tardy 
fiolfosring.  Uenca,  when,  as  here,  he  gives  his 
best  thm^hts  en  Society  and  fiolltude.  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  Art,  Bloqutnee,  Domestic  life.  Farming, 
Work*  and  Da^  Books,  Clabs,  Courage,  Success, 
and  OM  Age  — enriched  by  study,  enlarged  by 
obeervatioa  —  what  an  infinitude  knowledge, 
what  a  fiinntain  of  Inspiration,  is  tendered  to  the 
advantage  of  the  wnrid!”  —  Baalon  Cnimoa 
raaadtk. 


*,*  Vor  sale  by  aU  BoeketUccs.  Bent,  poet-paid,  oo  re- 
eiipt  ef  price  by  the  PabUeheie, 

riEUM,  OaOOOD,  *  CO.,  Boaton. 
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Brown  &  Sogers, 


or 


FBOVIBEKOE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


Haring  rcocm  to  the 


St 


Gorliam  Mlg*  Cb. 
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i$Dy  and  eafefol  attention  Is  glrea  to  th«  seleotloii  of 
uietal  and  Artistic  Wires  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  eahlbit  an  nnrlralled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest 

Better  and  Cheaper  than  Soap< 

ENOCH  UOROAN'S  SONS’ 


WINDOWS. 
MARBLE. 

KNIVK3. 

”5fraAR*.  _ 

IK0N,8T1XL,*0. 
Depot,  211  Waahiiiifton  Street,  New  York, 
and  30  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Upholstery  Goods, 

Window  Shades,  Cnrtain  Materials,  etc. 

EDW.  W.  PEAB  *  CO., 

38T  Wastainifton  Street,  Boston. 

B  D 

SEA -FOWL  GUANO. 


When  the  B  D  Sea-Fowl  Onano  was  first  introduced,  in 
1804,  it  was  predicted  bp  Mientifio  men,  that  it  would 
prove  superior  to  Pemvian  Onano,  for  cotton  and  most 
other  crops. 

This  prediction  has  proved  tme. 

The  results  of  its  use  on  cotton,  whaat,  tobacco,  com, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  wcoderrol ;  iti  action  is 
rapid,  and  its  power  laeting. 

Unlike  Pemvian  Onano,  it  ia  not  ever-atimnlatlog  ( 
while  it  acta  aa  qnickly,  ila  effeeU  are  mnch  more  perma¬ 
nent  i  and  ia  not  injurioua  to  the  plant  in  a  dr;  season 

No  planter,  who  wishes  Ibr  mn  anoeeas  with  his  crops, 
ahould  chance  an  inferior  fcrtiUier,  when  the  Sea- Fowl 
Guano  can  be  had. 

The  aame  care  heretofore  practised,  In  refcreoce  to  each 
cargo  being  analTxed  before  oCfored  in  the  market,  will  be 
Mrietl;  adhered  to. 

None  genuine  nnlesa  labelled  on  the  barrels,  or  branded 
CO  the  hags,  as  above. 

Vm.  L.  BRADLEY, 

Sole  Proprietor,  V.  &  A. 

Hanufacturer  alto  of 
THE  STANDARD  BRANDS  OF 

SUPER -PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

X  L  d[  Bradley^a  Patent. 

Jancaav  1, 1S69. 


DO  TOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 


The  reputation  of  the  Hot* 
•It;  Job  PritttinK  Presa 
ia  ihoroughi;  established  as 
meeting  all  the  requinmenta 
of  a  llfst.t!taM  press,  with 
which  to  “  de  jeef  ewa  priot- 
inf,"  and  aa  being  second  to 
neiM  forthe  use  of  jftneral  Job 
Prtatem  Many  tenters  are 

_  hsing  them,  cm  find  them 

moat^fflirably  adapt  'd  for  Job  Work.  Many  young  men 
have  bought  them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the 
honee  which  employe  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  TiLtDans  and  MavcrtcTckaaa  are  flmling 
them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools 
are  finding  them  very  Oaefol  aasiatants  )  and  boya  are 
finding  them  a  never-mltlng  source  of  instruction,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen,  with  one  of  these 
presses  and  a  feW  dollars’  worth  of  material,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  all  the  printing  for  their  father's  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  thereby  gaining  intimction.  Prices 
of  Presars,  9  15,930,  9.34,  9  30.  Bend  for  hill 
descriptive  illastratea  circular,  with  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  ami  specimens  of  plain  ami  color 
printing  d.Mie  on  the  press,  ami  specimen  sheets  of  types, 
cute,  kr. .  to  DBNO.  O.  WOODn,  Manufacturer,  351 
FamsA'.  Sr.,  Uo«Tos,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  description 
of  priiiiing  matefisl  j  or  to  the  follawing  Agents  :  —  C  C. 
TllfltSTON.  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  k  LUOWIO.  917  Market  St.,  PhiladeIpbU, 
Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOOO,  68  West  Tan  Buren  St,  Chicago, 
III. 


‘IITATCHES.  — Foggan’s  patent  filled  gennine  gold 
TT  hunting-case  Watches,  S25,  530,  835.  Stem- 
Winders,  540  and  545  each.  Call  or  send  fbrcircniar. 
Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOHN  TOGO  AN,  Manufacturer,  79  Nassau  St., New  York 
Y  \1AM0ND  JEWELRY  (Imitation)  set  in  genuine  16 
X  '  carat  gold,  have  all  the  brilUancy  of  the  most  rare 
and  costly  diamonds.  Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 
_J0HN  FOGOAN,  Importer,  79  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

STEEL  SHIRT  C0LLAR7B>nniened  White  (BnjIUh) 
50  ets.,  American  Snew  White  5 1,  Cuffs  5  2,  BosMn 
56.  Mailed  on  reoelptof  price.  HENRY  GUY, 
tneceseos  te  BiLtsw  k  Foaosg,  79  Nasean  St.,  New  York. 


12,000  A  TEAR  AITB  EXPENSES 

te  «5sala  to  ten  the  eelebmud 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  heat  machine  In  the  world.  kUtth  aUte  m  MS  Mu. 
ONI  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONET. 

Ibr  fortbsr  pnrticnlan  addrem 

Tin  YTTLSOM  AEiriMO  hachuts  oo., 
Olmigmi,  CNkio,  Bemtm,  Mim.,  cr  St  LmUs,  Mo. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  gfonps,  snitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  of  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  «f  the  Mississippi,  en  receipt 
of  the  price,  tig.  from  SlO  to  826. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  to 


Tokina  the  Oath. 


JOHN  ROGERS, 

314  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  I 

LADIES  %  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Comprising  the  Soclsl  History  of  the  President’s  Men¬ 
tion,  with  authentic  and  official  biographies  of  every  laily 
who  ever  presided  as  hostess  of  the  same,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Grant. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  ON  STEEL  I 
The  handsomest  and  best  selling  subscription  book  in 
the  field.  For  circniars  and  terms,  address  — 

United  States  Pnblishing  Company, 
411  Broome  St.,  N.  Y.  City  t 
177  West  Fourth  St.,  Cin.,  O.i  130  8.  Clark  St,  Chicago.  HI. 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Moat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  *o.,  kc.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
conoentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  ail  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  Bne  grocers,  and  by 
A.  OLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


To  Men  of  Business  no  house  in  Boston  is  better 
than  the 

AIV1ER1C41V, 

its  position  being  the  centre  of  commercial  lifo,  while  no 
effort  la  spared  to  maintain  the  high  rank  the  house  has 
held  so  long. 


knrray  &  Lanmon’s  ' 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


FINE  HARNESS, 

0U«  OWN  MANUFACTURB, 

EISTGLilSH 

RIDING  SADDLES  A  BRIDLES, 

OUR  OWN  IMPORTAttON, 

AT 

JAHIES  BOYD  A  SONS, 

27  Merchants’  Row,  Bostofi. 


Foremost  in  the  Rank  of 
IRusic  Books ! 

Richardson’s  New  Method 

rOB  TBB 

PIANO-^FORTEb 

ITS  ORKAT  POPULARITY  STILL  CONTINUBB. 

Annnal  Sale,  25,000. 

Price,  9  8.73.  Sent,  pete-pnid,  on  receipt  cl  price 

OLIVER  D1T80K  *  CO.,  BantoR. 
CRAB.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  Hewr  York. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  (W  Grabs,  Pimply  Brnp- 
tious,  and  Blotched  Disflgnratlona  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Bemedy.  It  containe  no 
LXAD  roisox.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PKRBT,  49 
Bond  Sl,  N.  T.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Stafford's  Iron  and  Snlphnr  Pow¬ 
ders  Inviffomte  the  Body  and 
Parity  the  Blood* 

Tbeee  Powders  (eadllf  dliMlM  th  Water  to  15  Itw  Msm- 
aeh,  where  they  at  enee  anite  wHh  the  HgteM  food,  and 
enter  with  It  into  the  tormeilion  «t  aM9  tfeed.  Ylw  Pro*, 
by  its  Mtgnotie  AUrneMea,  retains  ttM  Vital  eg 
forces  in  the  elrenlathm,  strengtbehlag  the  system  gener¬ 
ally  I  while  the  Cootbinoi  SafpAar  eobverts  ths  foal  and 
acrid  eecreticas  of  the  body  and  tNoed  ihto  gaaaa,  which 
are  tjetUd  through  the  pores  of  Dm  body  hhd  skin  by  the 
inereaeed  energy  and  strength  ef  the  Utaalatien.  Dys¬ 
peptics  find  Immediate  relief  ttom  Hm  asilwi  of  these 
powders  npon  the  tthnr  and  Splet*,  ahd  ttsir  seerctlona. 
For  Scrrfola,  Salt  Rhanm,  Uleeia,  Swea,  ef  any  eruption 
of  the  Body  or  Skin,  their  etuuttve  effoett  atu  magical. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Paehage,  It  Powders,  51.09;  3 
Packages,  52.50  Mailed  Ftua.  Meuey  tent  at  our 

BALL  k  RUCMBL, 

218  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


FOR 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USB  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLB  LOnON.” 

The  only  relUble  hnd  Hartniest  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  remoTing  Brown  Discoiorations  from  the  Face* 
Piepareil  only  by  Da.  B.  0.  P£RRYp  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y* 
Sold  by  Druggif ts  everywhere. _ _ _ 


KENNEDY'S  SALT  RHEEIVl 
OINTMENT 

has  been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  with  a  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  good  record,  as  the  best  family  salve.  Every 
hot  and  itching  disease  of  the  skin  is  cored  aa  if  by 
magic.  It  it  tbe  best  emollient  for  the  face  and  hands  in 
the  market.  It  has  one  great  advantage  over  everything 
else  of  the  kind,  since  the  herbs  composing  It  are  very 
healing  and  cooling  in  theli  nature,  and  temper  tbe  flesh  to 
bear  the  changes  of  the  weather.  If  it  were  not  called  an 
ointment,  I  should  want  to  call  it  a  HAIR  GROWER. 
Nearly  every  case  of  lots  of  hair  is  caused  by  just  this 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  scalp  for  which  the  Rheum 
Ointment  is  a  specific  cure.  If  your  head  is  hot  ami  dis- 
poW  to  dandruff,  and  your  hair  comes  out  easily,  use  a 
bottle  of  the  ointment  as  an  oil  for  the  hair,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  its  good  effects.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Price,  50  cents.  Manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY,  Roxbnry,  Mass. 

bl  ABEtiC  iFLOUR. 

Prepared  FLOUR  OF  BRAN  for  makiuK 
BIsenU  for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic. 

JOHN  W.  8HEODEN,  Pharmacist,  363 
Bowery,  Cor.  4th  8t.,  New  Y'ork. 

PET  SEV™Q  I^CHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World  !  Price,  56.  Send  5  6  by  yoor 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Maas. 


GEFFROY'S 

COD  LIVER  DRAGEES. 

(Susar-Coated  Pills  of  Cod  Liver 

EXTRACT.) 

A  perfect  subetitute  for  Cod  Liver  Oil,  more  efficacious, 
more  economical,  and  free  from  all  ite  disagreeable  quali¬ 
ties.  Used  in  English,  French,  and  American  Hoepitals, 
and  highly  reccoiinended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  here 
and  in  Europe.  Send  for  a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
many  emphatic  testimonials  from  eminent  physicians  who 
have  tried  them. 

'WARD,  SOUTHERLAND,  *  CO., 
Wholesale  DruKCists, 

130  William  Street,  New  York. 

A  Box  of  240  Dragees,  equal  to  6  pinto  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
82.00.  Sent  hv  mall  on  receipt  of  prie-. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

9300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Priiea  cashed  and  Information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Donbloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
OoTernment  Bonds,  kc. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  PERFECT 

Street  and  Depot  Lamp. 

The  Lamp  oflhred  by  this  Company  has 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  Piarervios  not 
equalled  by  any  other  Lamp  in  the  market. 

It  is  tbe  Chroptst,  Uantl.iomeot,  Mori  Dur¬ 
able,  Mort  Difieult  to  Injure,  and  Mart 
F.aep  te  Repair,  Most  Ettoilp  Lighted,  and 
Meet  Fxonomieal  Street  Lamp  In  the  world. 
In  nan  In  over  300  Towns  and  Cities. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Price  Lists. 

THE  HEATH  A  SMITH  M’F’O  CO., 
Portland,  Conn. 

SitasaooMs.  44  MURRAY  STREET,  New  York  City. 
82RANDOLPH8TI*’:Er,  C  -Cago.  Ill. 

Aoixts.  KKKNkUAOERTY,BalUmotC,Md.  CHAS. 
S-  ADAMS,  39  MUk  SUnt,  Btettm,  Mam. 


THE  NOVELTY  OF  THE  SEASON.  -The 
Chameleon  Top.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  51.00. 
Just  published  a  beautiful  variety  of  colored  papers  for  the 
Chameleon  Top.  hlailed  on  receipt  of  SO  cento.  Thoee 
who  have  tbe  Top  should  not  fail  to  get  the  above  papers. 

J.  THEO.  DOLL,  908  Market  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes  Corns 
without  pain.  Can  be  used  hy  a  child  with  perfect  safety. 
Price,  25  cento.  Sold  at  all  Drug  and  Shoe  Stores.  Trade 
supplied  and  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Japanese  Com  File  Co.,  34  Pine_Street,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FISHERIES.— For  sale  to  the  trade,  1000  Nets  and  Seines, 
for  Brook,  River,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  60.000  lbs.  Fish- 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  use,  J-O  inch.  sq.  mesh, 
American  Net  and  Twiiw  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston, 

A  YVEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  bosiness. 
V  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 

SOUTHMAYD’S  CONFECTIONERYr 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured' that  all  coufoc- 
tioneryof  our  manufacture  is  STRICTLY  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost. 


ESTABLISHXD  iB  iilS. 


GHICKERIN6  *  SONS’ 

J  amhrioan  :  B 

PI^NO-FORTEJB  I 


Tiiwupluuit  over  att  tiM  WoiMl 


HATM  BXCSIYID 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  KYBRY  DflTAllOB  T'J 

rmi  fiioassT  award, 

ABOYl  ALL  COMPrmOBS, 

Dl 

Ths  Uaitsd  Itstas,  Londsn,  and  Paria 

346  WMlUhctoB  St.,  Boatete* 

11  BMt  14th  St.,  New  Terk. 


27 

89 

56 

34 

48 

93 

72 


419 


Two  and  Ihrtt  are  fiTe,  and 
eight  are  thirieen,  and  fear  are 
Feventeen,  and  six  in  twenty- 
three,  and  nine  are  thirty-two, 
and  seven  are  thirty-nine ;  put 
down  nine  and  carry  three. 
Three  and  seven  are  ten,  and 
nine  are  nineteen,  and  fonr  are 
twenty-three,  and  three  are 
twenty-six.  and  Are  are  thi^- 
one,  and  eight  are  thirty-nine, 
and  two  are  forty-one ;  set  this 
down,  and  yon  have  the  total, 
419.  Now  over  it  again  to  prove 
it.  This  is  the  mental  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  old  way.  With  the 
Webb  Adding  Machine,  seven 
turns  of  the  wheel  give  the 
same  result,  in  half  the  lime, 
without  mental  effort,  or  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  Aadso 
on  if  millions  are  to  be  added. 
Price.  $8  and  $10.  Send  for  a 
eirtniar  if  not  a  machine. 

Address  E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 
71$  Broadway,  New  York. 


Murray’s  Music-Hall  Sermons. 

“The  Sermcn*  f trike  ut  ns  among  lh«  mort  remark¬ 
able  of  the  generation.  Mr.  Murray  haa  taccecIeO  in 
avoiding  whatever  could  offend,  without  compromtoiog 
a  aihgle  fundameDtal  truth.”  —  Protiataat  Ckorckman. 


"TIMELY,  GRAPHIC,  RELIABLE.” 

MEN  ANDMYSTERIES 

Of  'W' all  Street. 


iTOl. 


By  JAMBS  X.  MBDBEBT. 

12mo.  With  lix  Illuatratioua.  5  2.00. 


“  If  yon,  dear  reader,  want  a  foil  dcfcriptioo  of  the 
Wall  Street  Inferno,  get  this  vulume  and  read  It.  Specu¬ 
lation  and  all  ito  agento,  machinery,  and  modus  operaudi, 
are  act  forth  fully  and  with  all  tbe  plainiM-s*  and  fearless¬ 
ness  of  truth.  It  is,  in  a  word,  IVall  Street  and  ito  gam¬ 
bling  Boards,  as  we  and  many  of  our  readers  have  seen 
them,  with  the  addition  of  their  secrets  Uioroogbly  ex¬ 
posed.”— /VopwleiMe  Freer. 

“  We  are  let  into  the  secret  of  the  gamblers,  by  which 
fortunes  are  made  and  lost,  bow  comers  are  formed,  how 
one  man  coolly  plans  and  accomplishes  the  ruio  of  thou- 
lands,  and  boasts  of  it  as  a  clever  scheme,  bow  men 
swindle  and  lie  and  cheat  and  call  it  shrewdnesa  We 
have  the  history  of  Vanderbilt  and  Drew  and  Jerome  and 
Fisk  and  Gould,  and  can  see  what  slight  difference  there 
is  between  playing  with  marked  cards  or  loaded  dice,  and 
the  practices  of  some  of  ths  kings  of  Wall  SCreat.”  — 
JYeic  Bedford  Mercury. 

For  mU«  by  all  Booktelleia.  Seat,  poet-fsid,  m 
noeipt  of  prioe  by  the  PublUhera, 

riXLDS,  06000D,  A  00.,  BokUau  . 


pOFS'ri'.B'-t  SPORT\Ht  V*^t  "f 


Wf<yTfo 


CLtVEl  ^Nb*0. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OE  CHOICE  READING, 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN 

ORGANS! 


The  MESSRS.  SMITH  mean  to  make  ONLY  the  BEST 
Reed  Instruments,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  a  discrim¬ 
inating  public  is  trilling  to  pay  the  value  of  what  it  gets. 

THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN 
is  elegant  in  appearance,  thoroughly  constructed,  with 
powerful  and  steady  bellows,  with  exquisitely  voiced 
reeds,  finely  contrasted  qualities  of  tone,  and  ingenions 
mechanical  contrivances  for  increase  of  power  and  for 
expression. 

Eitracts  from  a  LetUr  from  HENRY  T.  LESLIE,  Mui. 
Doc.,  aa  Eminent  Organiet  of  London,  England. 

“  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  sooner  know  that  an  in¬ 
strument  of  so  much  beauty  and  perfection  could  be  had 
in  England.  I  have  usually  had,  for  illustrating  my  lec¬ 
tures,  a  good  Alexandre  Harmonium,  but  the  superiority 
of  your  Organs  over  any  Harmonium  I  ever  met  with  is 
really  marvellous.  I  was  never  before  so  charmed  with 
an  instrument.” 

EVERY  INSTRUMENT  IS  WARRANTED. 

elegantly  Illustrated  CIRCULAR,  containing 
descriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  appUca- 
lion. 

Twenty  years  established.  30,000  In  use! 

GET  THE  BEST. 


S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Open  Fireplaces. 

French  and  English  Fenders  from  84  to  880. 
Bellows  and  Hearth  Brushes  from  SOc.  to  3 15. 
Fire  Irons,  French  and  English,  from  32.50 
to  8  75. 

Andirons,  Old  and  New  Styles,  from  3  2.50  to  3 175. 
We  have  just  imported  a  full  line. 

Catalogue  of  Stock  free  by  mail. 


THINGS  THEY  laAlTAGE  BETTER  IN  PRANCE. 

..  „  „  SCENE  — AT  A  PUBLlSHEil  d. 

Parly  voo  Oijgly,  Mossoo  ?  Yes,  Sare. 

“  O  —  I  see  you  are  publishing  an  Annual  of  the  French  * iVb6fcssc  *  I  ”  **  Yes,  Sare. 

“  Well,  my  name  is — a — is  Robinson,  in  point  of  fact;  but  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  on  my  Mother’s  side  I  am  distantly  connected 
>ith  the  French  Aristocracy,  and  I  should  like  to  trace  —  ” 

“Yes,  Sare.  I  ondairstand.  If  yon  shall  veesh  to  sooscribe  to  my  Annual  —  thirtj-six  franc  by  year  —  you  shall  write  in  cct  any  mortal 
sing  in  te  vorld  you  please  about  yourself  and  your  distinguished  French  Extraction.” _ _ 


F.  A.  WALKER  A  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  OF  CHOICE  HOUSE 
FURNISHING  GOODS. 

S3  dfc  85  CORNHIUL,,  BOSTON. 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


FRANO’S  .Celebrated  Chromos,  are  for  sale  Id  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  liatest  Publications  i  Qcum  or  the  Woods,  LrrrLa  Bo  Peep,  Fibst  Lessoh  im  Mcsio. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L..  PRANG  St  CO.,  Boston, 


25  PF,K  CENT  CI1F,APER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  JOHlV$$TOI¥, 

260  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  aud  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsutta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Mailer's  Linens  fur  bosoms,  from  830  to  33d  per 
dosen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  3  9  to  3 12. 

OenUemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure  ;  Site  of  collar  worn ;  measure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  smsill  finger ; 
arouml  chest,  waist,  and  wrist ;  say  how  many  plaits, 
and  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  Itondon  principles. 

All  styles  of  Oents’  Collars,  Scarfs,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  constantly  on  hand. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches. 

IN  5  OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8  0Z.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  VERY  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price  List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows :  — 

Messrs.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  785  Broadway,  N.  Y. : 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Evert  Satcrdat. 

Sigh  Nahe  ahd  Address  ix  Fdll. 

Aod  you  will  receive  it,  post-paid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  deeirc,  and  explains  our  plan 
of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk  to  the 
purchaser. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 

_ (Formerlj  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 


Beuuhtui  nnjtwoou  uaite— c»nfld  sqimru  v 

I'pli  iictkio^lnm  plate— 7  ocwvee— pur®,  sweet,  rich,  imi 
sent  everywhere  f«ir  trial— warranted  5  years— rriuo  j? 


•'•urstrmij:  ucait— 
i'crlul  tone — Ih>aci1 
Circulars  mailed 


l]i<fffivV»l-"rNiTKI)  RTATF^'t  FUNO  CO.,  K«.  Kromlwixv.  New  York. 


The  attention  of  watch-buyers  is  called  to  a  few  facts  which 

should  especially  inOuence  intelligcat  purchasers,  particularly  where  it  is  desired  to  procure  the  best  AMFRI- 
I’lAN  WATCH. 


The  AMERICAN  ■WATCH  Co.  of  Waltham  is  the  oldest  and  largest  Com¬ 
pany  In  the  United  States,  and  with  the  advantage  of  sixteen  years’  experience,  the  artisans  employed  are 
necessarily  more  expert  and  skilful  than  those  employed  elsewhere. 


U  |ierfectly  pure. 


Always  uniform. 

Bums  odorless. 

Is  perfectly  safe, 

./fad  irifl  not  erplode, 

A  Fair  Test  of  Pratt’s  “  A8Tral”0il.  —On  Wednes¬ 
day  night  a  little  girl  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Conklin  accidentally 
knock^«  lamp  from  the  table,  breaking  it,  and  scattering 
the  oil  over  two  of  her  sisters,  and  upon  the  floor.  The 
burner  fell  upon  the  floor  with  the  oil,  the  wick  still  burn¬ 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Conklin  picked  it  up  and  blew  it  out,  with¬ 
out  igniting  the  oil  or  doing  further  damage.  Mrs.  Conk¬ 
lin  thinks  this  is  a  fair  test  of  the  ‘  Astral  Oil.’  as  with  the 
ordinary  oil  the  house  would  no  doubt  have  burned  down.” 
—  Red  Hook,  A*.  ¥.,  Journal,  October  29, 1869. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

OH  House  of  Chas.  Pratt,  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


IHE  WALTHAM  COIMPANY  make  twice  as  many  Watches  as  all  the 

other  American  Watch  Companies,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  moderate  prices  at  which  (hey  are  sold. 


The  WALTHAM  COMPANY  make  a  larger  and  better  assortment,  and 

greatly  excel  in  making  Fine  Watches,  simply  because  they  have  ample  and  improved  machinery  and  expe¬ 
rienced  and  skilful  labor. 


For  the  past  year  or  two,  many  dealers  have  advertised  WAL- 

THAH  WATCHES  at  low  prices,  and  sold  them  at  small  profits.  This  system,  however  unwise,  they  must  in  a 
free  country  be  free  to  follow  if  they  like,  for  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  control  the  sale  of  our  manufactures 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  our  property.  A  newly  organised  Western  Watch  Company,  in  their  unscrupulous  efforts 
to  make  a  market  for  their  goods,  instructed  its  travelling  agents  to  call  the  attention  of  Jewellers  to  the  fact  that 
through  tbeee  advertUements,  but  very  small  profits  could  be  made  on  Waltham  Watches,  and  to  urge  them  ou  that 
account,  to  discard  our  Watches,  and  recommend  theirs  instead,  and  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  public  knew  but 
little  of  the  different  styles  of  their  Watches,  and  consequently  dealers  could  make  large  profits  ou  their  sale. 


A  REAIa  BLES!$11V«. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  who 
have  used  the  CARBOLIC  SALVE  for 
burns,  cuts,  wounds,  and  sores  of  every 
description.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at 
25  cts.  JOHN  P.  HENRY,  Sole  Pro¬ 
prietor,  8  College  Place,  New  York. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  I  have  used  Bradley’s  Super-Phos¬ 
phate  for  several  years,  with  good  success,  applying  It  to 
com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  I  used  to  put  on  about  25  loads 
of  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre,  and  then  about  12  loads 
of  good  hog  manure  in  the  hill  in  planting  com ;  and 
don't  think  I  got  any  better  com  from  the  manure  than  I 
now  do  from  one  tablespoonfnl  of  your  Super-Phosphate, 
and  it  ripens  full  two  weeks  earlier  than  it  did  when  I 
useil  hog  manure. 

On  osts  I  sowed  about  200  lbs.  of  the  Phosphate  to  the 
acre,  and  I  never  raised  such  oats  before.  The  straw  was 
very  stout ;  but  they  did  not  lodge ;  and  ripened  seven  to 
ten  days  earlier  than  thos^  sowed  at  the  same  time  by  my 
neighbors,  without  Phosphate.  The  yield  was  xiity  buekelo 
to  the  acre  of  good  oats  that  would  weigh  34  lbs.  to  the 
bushel ;  being  most  as  many  again  as  I  ever  raised  before 
from  an  acre  without  Super-Phosphate. 

Last  year  I  raised  from  three  eighths  of  an  acre,  manured 
with  your  Phosphate  only,  325  bushels  of  turnips,  some  of 
them  so  large  that  a  peck  basket  would  not  let  them  in. 

EDWIN  M.  WEBSTER. 

Dahville,  Vt.,  April  14, 1870^ _ 


$10  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Waahington  St.,  Boston. 


UNDER  this  pretence  of  great  friendliness  for  the  trade,  they  sought  the 

indmement  of  dealers  for  their  goods,  aod  it  was  very  natural  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  should 
reomnmend  the  goods  which  yielded  the  largest  profits. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 


Noiseless, 

Link-motion,  Lock-Stitch, 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength  and 
beanty  of  stitch,  durability  of  eonstractioa,  and  rapidity 
of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ;  and,  for  agencies  and  circulars,  ap- 
plyat 


IN  VIEW  of  these  facts,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH  Co.,  believing  the  great 

nutJority  of  dealers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  profits  on  these  goods,  considering  the  number  sold  and  the 
litUe  trouble  of  selling,  would  counsel  buyers  to  insist  on  having  their  preference  for  WALTHAM  WATCHES  re¬ 
spected,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  with  any  imitations,  either  of  foreign  or  domestic  make. 


Ver  sale  by  all  leading  Jewellers. 

a  deeoriptive  Circular,  giving  much  usefrd  Information  to  watch-buyers,  fiimiihed  on  application. 

MO  WATCHES  RETAILED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 


623  Broadivay,  New  York. 


Agents  wanted— For  women  of  new 

YORK  ;  Or,  Social  Life  iif  the  Great  Citt.  A 
book  for  Ell  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind 
and  desire  a  higher  standi^  of  public  morals.  From  a 
moral  standpoint  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of 
society, — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bud,—  aod 
agents  can  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  pages. 
Price,  $3225  ;  50  to  Agents.  Address 

NEW  YORK  BOOK  CO., 

145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


GENERAL  AGENTS,  182  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Illurtrated  Price  List  sent 


free  on  appUcstioc. 


Ask  to  see  the  new  FULL-PLATE  WATCH,  bearing  the  trade-mark 

u  AMERICAN  WATCH  Co.,  Creawnt  St,  Waltham,  Hass.”  It  U  by  fkr  the  best  FnU-ptete  Watch  made  In 
thn  Cnited  States,  and  surpasses  anything  beretofcn  made  In  this  country  for  Railway  Engineers,  Coodnctori,  Ac. 


MCALLISTER,  OpUciao,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch. 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fielde,  Osgood,  &  Ca 


